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The Purpose 


The American Forestry Association is a national organization—educational in 
character—for the advancement of the intelligent management and use of the country’s 
forests and related resources of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is (1) to bring about adequate protection and perpetuation of these resources by 
creating an enlightened public appreciation of the need of conserving them through 
wise use for the present and future welfare and enjoyment of all the people; (2) to 
make available to Americans in all walks of life a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their forest resources and the part they can play in the social and industrial life 


of our nation. 


The 
History 


MORE THAN half a century 
ago American men and wom- 
en of vision, stirred by the 
rapid destruction of forests and forest life 
in the United States, began to raise their 
voices in behalf of conservation. Fore- 
seeing the danger of allowing America’s 
rich forests and vast natural wealth to be 
thoughtlessly wasted, these public-spirited 
individuals protested the needless destruc- 
tion that was taking place. Out of their 
efforts came a collective force — The 
American Forestry Association, first or- 
ganized in 1875 and made a national 
influence in 1882. 


The 
Record 


THUS The American Forestry 
Association has a long rec- 
ord of efficient public serv- 
ice. The establishment of the United 
States Forest Service and the creation of 
the nation-wide system of state and na- 
tional forests and parks were due in no 
small part to the Association’s efforts. Its 
educational work, extending over more 
than seventy years, has stimulated public 
action and built public support for pro- 
tection against forest fires and floods; for 
prevention and control of soil erosion; 
for the development of conservation poli- 
cies in forest management for continuous 
production through wise use; for the con- 
trol of forest insects and diseases and the 
preservation of fish and wildlife. 


The 
Support 


FROM AN ORGANIZATION of a 
few hundred members three 
decades ago, the Association 
has attained a substantial membership of 
many thousand men and women, living in 
every state in the Union and in foreign 
countries throughout the world. The 
funds of the Association are administered 
by a Board of Directors composed of in- 
dividuals of national standing—men and 
women who give their services free, who 
have a practical understanding of the na- 
tion’s present-day conservation needs, and 
are equipped through experience, ability, 
enthusiasm and training to advance the 
Association’s program. 


The 


Program 


BECAUSE OF its independent, 
non-political character, the 
work of The American For- 
estry Association is vitally necessary in 
the field of public service. It provides 
an unprejudiced influence for the devel- 
opment of sound conservation measures. 
It helps coordinate public, state and fed- 
eral policies. It cooperates closely with 
federal, state and private agencies in con- 
servation work. At the same time it in- 
itiates, sponsors and carries on needed 
projects in conservation in addition to its 
regular broad continuous program of edu- 
cation. 
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KATHLEEN NORRIS 


O, I won't think of the oaks in the California moun- 
tains, where we used to picnic in the "Nineties — 
sent off by mother on Saturday mornings with the 

lunch basket and the family babies. No, and I won’t think 
of tasselled peppers in college days, leaning over Berkeley 
streets and scenting the air with spice. I'll harden my heart 
against the Oxford elms of a memorable visit, and forget 
the madrones of our home hills — Santa Cruz hills — ma- 
drones with their clean oval leaves and their strips of red 
bark hanging from sturdy cream-smooth trunks. 

Because it’s the redwood, of course. The sequoia madre 
for me! The ranch we love, the ranch where the whole 
ramified clan gathers from June to October, is shadowed by 
them. Great bronze-brown shafts a thousand—two thousand 
years old. Broad-spreading layers of delicately -fronded 
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beauty so dense that to look up through them when you 
are lying beneath them is to see only the gently moving, 
gently shifting branches, and no sky at all. Circles of them. 
one mightier than the next, boughs interlocking, tips touch- 


ing the sky. A hundred feet—a hundred and fifty feet, these 
heights don’t frighten redwood trees. Measure that against 
the tree you love. 

Tourists can drive in omnibuses through their tunnelled 
great shafts. We don’t do that; we leave that to the great 
forests and the tourists. Ours are big enough to tower far 
above the ranch-house roof, and ladder-like enough for even 
the girls to climb. One hears the children like birds high 
up in the safe branches, and hopes that God will always 
give us redwood trees. 
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Target: The Hook Bill 

Sir: Note in the June issue of AMERI- 
CAN Forests a report by A. G. Hall 
(“Conservation in Congress”) with 
reference to H. R. 6221, known lo- 


cally as “Hook’s Forest Dictatorship 
Bill.” 


Quoting from Mr. Hall’s article, 
“Critics of the bill doubtless will see 
national socialism written between 
the lines; .. .” This is not “national 
socialism” —it is a national Regimen- 
tation Act, applying to all land- 
owners. 

“It is the most far-reaching con- 
servation bill to be introduced in the 
Congress,” Mr. Hall wrote. We 
take decided exception to the remark 
that it is a “conservation bill.” It is 
most decidedly an act of abolishing 
private rights to ownership of all 
timberland in the United States. It 
is communistic in its form and pro- 
visions. 

This fake forest act would make 
the Secretary of Agriculture the vir- 
tual dictator of every acre of land in 
the United States, which includes 
every farm, until such time as they 
are re-classified as to their suitability 
as being forest or farm land. It 
makes the Secretary of Agriculture 
the most powerful person in the 
United States, except the President. 
Besides, it does not place a time limit 
as to the period of reclassification. 

In fact this bill seeks to re-establish 
the old European feudal system where 
every acre of land belonged to the 
state, and every person on the land 
is merely a serf of the managing 
dukes or lords. Substitute the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats for the dukes or 
lords, and you have the same situa- 
tion. It would reduce the landowners 
to the status of slaves to the Wash- 
ington bureaucracy. 

This is not a real forestry bill at 
all. It is, in our opinion, a piece of 
vicious regimentation, with political 
and economic power as the prime 
motive of its sponsors.—W. A. Henze, 
Consulting Forester. Tron Mountain, 
Michigan. 
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Sorry Fellows—You’re Late 

Sir: The letter you published about 
the Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary 
(‘‘Forest Exchange’’ for June) 
brought forth a number of most in- 
teresting replies. This is to inform 
you that the Board of Trustees settled 
on a man about the middle of June— 
one Thomas McElroy—who appears 
to be well qualified and satisfactory. 
Perhaps you would publish a line to 
that effect and save a lot of guys 
heartburn and wear and tear on their 
typewriters.—Coert duBois, Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut. 


Too Many Signs 
Sir: Regarding L. McCormick-Good- 
hart’s letter in “Forest Exchange” for 
June, please, dear farmer, don’t put 
signs on trees or trim them up or 
cut the brush from underneath or 
even cut out the dead wood. Leave 
nature alone, I say. An elm doesn’t 
need a sign to say it’s an elm. It 
shouts “elm” all over. One who can 
appreciate the real beauty of an elm, 
a maple, oak, hemlock, or balsam 
doesn’t need a sign for identification. 

Indeed, dear farmer, if you just 
take signs off of your property and 
paint the signs out on your barns it 
will do the most good to our natural 
scenery. And, please, many of us like 
to see a few lacy branches hugging 
the trunks of some of our magnificent 
trees. As far as a little underbrush 
is concerned, if you clear that you 
may destroy a favorite nesting spot 
of a catbird or goldfinch. And some 
people may have more love for the 
wild crabs, Juneberries, gray dog- 
woods, etc., than for the big tree you 
are trving to citify. 

Let’s keep some natural beauty “as 
is” left in our country.—M. G. Si- 
monds, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Conservation at Its Best 

The following editorial is from the 
pen of Charles E. Broughton, editor 
of The Sheboygan, Wisconsin, Press. 
It appeared under the above title in 
that newspaper on May 16, and is re- 
produced here with the permission of 
Editor Broughton: 


“As a member of The American 
Forestry Association for some vears 
back it is with a certain degree of 
pride that we turn the pages of the 
magazine monthly and note the con- 
tributions by its staff and writers 
who are rendering a great service in 
the interest of forestry. 

“The publication is known as 
AMERICAN Forests and is edited by 
Ovid Butler and associates who 
through the years have dedicated 
their pens to the one thought that the 
United States of America without 
trees would be a sordid picture. Con- 
servation is the life of the nation, 
whether it is trees or human lives 
that are to be conserved. Back in 
the dark days of the depression, a 
great conservationist — Franklin D. 
Roosevelt — brought into being with 
the aid of Congress, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, with three million 
young men who planted seventeen 
million acres in new forests, halted 
soil erosion, fought forest fires, and 
denuded land became an asset. The 
future of the United States of Amer- 
ica is brighter today because of the 
tree planting here in Wisconsin and 
many of the timber bearing states. 
Lives were conserved, the youth of 
the nation was made to realize that 
there is something broader and more 
beautiful than alleys and byways that 
lead to crime. Yes, conservation has 
a two-fold meaning. 

“The May issue of AMERICAN For- 
ESTs has just reached our desk and 
it recounts how conservation is being 
brought to the attention of war-rid- 
den countries. 

“Eugene V. Zumwalt, assistant 
professor of the Yale School of For- 
estry, back from Japan, writes that 
‘the very existence of agricultural 
lands in Japan is dependent on the 
forests.’ It is an interesting article. 
and what holds true in Japan is true 
the world over. Out of the forests 
come homes, and fuel, essential if we 
are to house the people of the world. 

“The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, comprising men and women of 
vision, will hasten a new tomorrow.” 
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& Vacation in the Wilderness 


Vacation this summer in the wilderness . . . in the wild, rugged, roadless back country of our west- 


ee 


ern national forests and parks. Get away from crowded highways and resorts to ride tree-lined 
trails, to fish in fast white water, or to explore afoot these last strongholds of nature. The Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness, organized in 1933 by The American Forestry Association, offers you this 
opportunity. Four expeditions are already in the field . . . two others are now being organized for 
mid-August and early September to explore the magnificent Maroon 
} Bells-Snowmass Wilderness in the Colorado Rockies, and that ma- 

jestid wilderness of the sky—the High Sierra of California. Dates 

and costs are listed below. Write or wire today for reservations and 
é detailed information. Don’t delay, as the expeditions are limited 


to twenty-five riders each. 





August 17 to 29—Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness, Colorado 
$157 from Glenwood Springs 


I September 1 to 12—Inyo-Kern Wilderness, California 


$185 from Lone Pine 


For reservations write or wire 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, Northwest Washington 6, D. C. 



































Magna Carta at Higgins Lake 


THE nation should be grateful to the 
men who, at the invitation of The 
American Forestry Association, gath- 
ered at Higgins Lake, Michigan, in 
mid-July to draft a postwar program 
for American forestry. For these 
top-ranking experts from the major 
fields of American life directly con- 
cerned with the growing of trees and 
the maintenance of productive for- 
ests, acting as individuals rather than 
as representatives of agencies or 
groups, have proposed a program 
(see page 352) which, if followed by 
prompt action, can, In our opinion. 
free Americans from the threat of 
wood shortages and place the nation 
on a new and higher level of forest 
use and perpetuation. 

Indeed, the fact that 19 leaders 
from the fields of government. indus- 


try and national conservation are ba- 
sically agreed on the course Ameri- 
can forestry must follow is in itself 
an achievement of the first order. If 
their recommendations are fully 
translated into action, we may expect 
to see the end of divided objectives. 
overlapping effort and the confusion 
and uncertainty that too often in re- 
cent years have shackled forestry 
progress. 

This unanimity of purpose dem- 
onstrated at Higgins Lake more than 
justifies the time and effort put into 
the Association’s Forest Resource Ap- 
praisal. Having before them an in- 
ventory and other factual informa- 
tion provided by this three-year 
study, members of the program com- 
mittee were enabled to lay down 
guiding principles and proposals so 
comprehensive and realistic that they 


Blue Star Memorial Highway 


FEW living memorial projects have 
greater popular appeal or promise 
more in natural beauty for so many 
people than the Blue Star Highway 
initiated by the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs. If developed 
successfully, and there is every indi- 
cation that it will be, a major high- 
way in every state will be memorial- 
ized by tree planting and other road- 
side improvements for dedication to 
the men and women of the armed 
forces who served in World War II. 

Actually, this project is a trans- 
continental extension of New Jersey’s 
now famous Blue Star Drive, a six- 
mile section between Mountainside 
and North Plainfield on Route 29, 
along which flowering dogwood trees 
are planted—a tree for every New 
Jersey member of the armed forces. 
The Garden Club of New Jersey con- 
ceived and sponsored this memorial 
and raised funds for the purchase of 
the trees. The State Highway De- 
partment, actively cooperating, plant- 
ed the trees and is maintaining them. 

This citizen-government coopera- 
tion, so successful in New Jersey. is 


the heart of the nationwide project 
undertaken by the National Council. 
State garden clubs and highway de- 
partments have been asked to coor- 
dinate a memorial route from coast- 
to-coast with a series of north-south 
feeder or connecting routes to include 
every state. 

Designation of highways to be 
memorialized is left to the individ- 
ual states, but the National Council 
has proposed for the coast-to-coast 
Blue Star Memorial U. S. Route 1 
from Maine to New Jersey, Route 22 
through Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Ohio, and Route 40 from Ohio 
to California. Seven different north- 
south connecting routes have been 
recommended. Eventually, state leg- 
islatures will be asked to dedicate by 
resolution the highways approved for 
memorialization. 

According to Mrs. Vance R. Hood 
of New Jersey, the National Coun- 
cil’s chairman of Living Memorials, 
roadside plantings throughout the 
Blue Star system will vary in form. 
“While the Blue Star course is a 
continuous one,” she said, “it is not 


“Hell Roaring Falls,” Waterton Glacier International 
Peace Park, Canada — Photograph by John Kabel 
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should meet every test in the critical 
years ahead. 

“The Higgins Lake meeting was a 
success,” said Colonel W. B. Greeley. 
a member of the Appraisal’s advisory 
council, “because the program com- 
mittee had the best picture ever pre- 
sented of what the situation really is 
—and because of the willingness of 
all present to merge their individual 
isms in a national viewpoint. For the 
first time since the Clarke-McNary 
hearings of 1923-1924, there has 
been developed a program that fits 
American ideals and conceptions and 
down-to-earth ways of doing things.” 

This is eloquent description of the 
program that will be submitted to 
the American Forest Congress in- Oc- 
tober. It deserves and we hope will 
receive the full support of the Amer- 
ican people. 


our purpose to foster uninterrupted 
roadside planting. Rather do we 
hope that it will serve as a focus for 
garden club memorial activities at 
the state level. Each state should 
establish its own preferred type of 
living memorial. But by concerted 
participation in the movement, we 
shall have expressed our faith that a 
more beautiful country is the highest 
tribute we can pay our returning 
youth.” 

The Board of Directors of The 
American Forestry Association has 
given full endorsement to this worthy 
project, as should all Americans. For 
in the words of E. L. D. Seymour, 
horticultural editor of The Amer‘can 
Home, a Blue Star Memorial High- 
way, “like a rosary of remembrance 
with jewels strung along its course 
from coast to coast, can become a 
source of interest and pleasure to all 
who traverse it, even as it inspires in 
their hearts memories, grateful ap- 
preciation and humble rededication 
to the cause of peace and of a better 
world of happier, more friendly peo- 
ples.” 
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A PROGRAM FOR 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 








National leaders, meeting in Michigan, review results of 
Association’s Forest Resource Appraisal and recommend 
a program of private, state and federal action to be 
submitted in October to the American Forest Congress 


A PROGRAM of private, state and 
federal action, to be submitted to 
the American Forest Congress to be 
held in Washington, D. C., October 
9, 10 and 11, was recommended to 
the Board of Directors of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association by 19 na- 
tional leaders in forestry and related 
fields meeting at Higgins Lake, 
Michigan, July 14 to 18. 

Selected to bring together knowl- 
edge, understanding and _ vision, 
members of the program committee 
had before them the preliminary re- 
port on the Association’s recently 
completed Forest Resource Appraisal. 
Available also for study were basic 
forestry facts resulting from the U. 
S. Forest Service’s Re-appraisal 
Project. 

Judge Clifford H. Stone of Denver. 
director of the Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board, was elected chair- 
man of the program committee. Oth- 
er members are presented pictorially 
on these pages. 

The program, to be submitted to 
the American Forest Congress for 
action, follows under four headings: 


Protection of the 
Forest Resource 


Forest protection is basic to forest 
management. We recommend, for 
protection against fire: 


1. Expenditures necessary to 
achieve adequate protection, keeping 
pace with costs of materials, equip- 
ment and manpower. 


2. Prompt action to extend pro- 
tection, proportionate to their respec- 
tive values, to all forest lands not 
now under such organized protection. 


3. Establishment of fully repre- 
sentative citizens’ committees in each 
state, to provide leadership in mak- 
ing known to all residents the eco- 
nomic value of forests and so to im- 
prove effectiveness of fire prevention 
education and speed up the process 
of securing better protection. 
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For protection against insects and 
tree diseases, we recommend: 


1. That provision be made, by all 
protective agencies, for prompt ac- 
tion and attack upon epidemics. The 
proposal introduced in the present 
Congress (Senate Bill 1863) suggests 
a way of accomplishing this purpose, 
providing adequate appropriations 
are made available thereunder. 

2. That state and national detec- 
tion and quarantine services be 
strengthened and that foreign obser- 
vation posts for protection against 
farm and orchard pests provide simi- 
lar services with respect to forest 
enemies. 


Timber Management 
and Utilization 


As the principal commercial prod- 
uct of the forest, the effective man- 
agement and utilization of timber, 
on both private and public lands, is 
essential to enable the forest to make 





JUDGE CLIFFORD H. STONE—Chairman 
Water Conservation 


its maximum contribution to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the country. As 
a means of promoting such manage- 
ment and utilization the committee 
recommends as follows: 


1. A coordinated nation-wide 
campaign should be conducted by 
all conservation agencies to enlighten 
the average citizen as to the impor- 
tance of forests, forest products and 
forest industries to the economic wel- 
fare of every state and every resident 
therein; and to obtain concerted ac- 
tion in bringing about the adoption 
of private, state and federal policies 
and programs needed to insure the 
widespread application of effective 
forest management and utilization. 


2. There should be vigorous, na- 
tion-wide expansion of advice and 
technical assistance to the 4,000,000 
owners of small forest properties, of 
whom 3,300,000 are farmers. This 
group owns 57 percent of the com- 
mercial forest area of the country 
and consists for the most part of 
owners who are commonly unable un- 
der existing conditions to obtain the 
technical services needed for effective 
management of their forest proper- 
ties. Consequently, the great poten- 
tial productivity of these lands can 
be realized only with much greater 
public participation than is now pro- 
vided. 

Educational activities should be 
handled by state extension services 
and action programs by state depart- 
ments of forestry with financial co- 
operation by the federal government. 
In addition to the activities of the 
federal Forest Service, strong public 
pressure should be brought on agen- 
cies with funds and authority for 
work in this field to be far more ac- 
tive than at present in the promotion 
of improved forest practices. These 
agencies include the Production and 
Marketing Administration, the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, and the Fed- 
eral and State Extension Services. 
Additional appropriations should be 
made for such work to the extent 
that careful study of the situation 
shows existing funds to be inade- 
quate. Preferably, assistance that in- 
volves intensive individual service, 
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GEORGE O. WHITE 
State Forestry 


such as the execution of management 
plans, should be handled by the state 
departments of forestry without fed- 
eral support, and should be paid for 
by the private owner at a charge as 
nearly as practicable equal to its 
actual cost. 

Farm plans should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to include the wood- 
lot as one of the important resources 
of the farm. Agricultural colleges 
should offer elementary courses in 
farm forestry adequate to give pros- 
pective farmers, county agents, and 
other agricultural workers an under- 
standing of the importance of wood- 





LEE MUCK 
Public Domain 
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G. M. BETTERTON 
Railroads 


lands in the farm economy and some 
knowledge of their management. The 
participation of vocational agricul- 
tural teachers in instruction relating 
to the management of farm forests 
should be encouraged. 

Similar advice and assistance 
should be offered by state and federal 
agencies to the smaller conversion 
plants in the wood-using industries 
which are commonly unable to em- 
ploy needed technical assistance. 
Forest management will lose much of 
its potential effectiveness unless ac- 
companied by improved utilization 
practices. 


P. O. DAVIS 
Agriculture 





JULIAN F. McGOWIN 
Forest Industry 


3. Since voluntary and coopera- 
tive action alone cannot be depended 
upon to bring about improved forest 
management on the scale that the 
situation demands, the states should 
require forest owners to follow for- 
est practices that will maintain con- 
tinuous forest production on lands 
which should remain in forests, and 
that will reduce unnecessary destruc- 
tion of young growth and growing 
stocks. Regulatory legislation of this 
sort will be effective only where it 
has widespread support both by for- 
est owners and the general public. 
Campaigns of education to develop 
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CORYDON WAGNER 
Forest Industry 


such support are therefore essential 
in states where it does not now al- 
ready exist. 


4. Reforestation activities must 
be greatly expanded to restore the 
75 million acres of non-restocking 
and poorly stocked forest land to 
productivity within a_ reasonable 
time. To encourage such activities 
by private owners, state and federal 
appropriations for the production of 
planting stock at low price should be 
increased and such stock should be 
made available for planting on non- 
farm as well as on farm land. In- 
creased planting activity is also im- 
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CHARLES H. SAGE 
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portant on state and federal lands, 
and by private owners who are in a 
position to proceed without public 
assistance. 


5. The “Tree Farms” and “Trees 
For Tomorrow” campaigns initiated 
by private owners offer great promise 
for the widely increased adoption of 
improved forest practices and merit 
the highest commendation. Further 
intensification of the movement 
through systematic efforts by trade 
associations, farm organizations and 
other agencies is highly desirable. 
Special emphasis should be placed 
on acquainting forest owners and op- 


JAMES E. SCOTT 
Federal Finance 


J. N. (Ding) DARLING 
Wildlife 


erators with the financial benefits to 
be derived from technically sound 
forest practices and _ particularly 
from sustained-yield forest manage- 
ment. 


6. Forest cooperatives should be 
encouraged where they give promise 
of promoting improved forest man- 
agement and the idea should be pro- 
moted of associating them with exist- 
ing farm organiztions. 


7. Federal and state inheritance 
and estate tax laws should be amend- 
ed to provide for the payment of 
such taxes in installments over a pe- 
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R. E. McARDLE 
National Forests 


riod of years to avoid the forced 
liquidation of forest properties that 
might often be necessitated by the 
immediate payment of the full tax in 
a lump sum. The states should take 
such steps as are necessary to relieve 
forest owners from any dispropor- 
tionate burdens that are now imposed 
on forested lands by the general 
property tax and other state and local 
taxes. 


8. The making available of long- 
term forest credit and insurance fa- 
cilities is desirable as a means of en- 
couraging individuals and other for- 


A. Z. NELSON 
Public Domain 


STANLEY G. FONTANNA 
State Forestry 


est owners to adopt methods of forest 
management that will result in con- 
tinuous wood production. 


9. The abundant, permanent sup- 
plies of wood needed in our national 
economy can be made available not 
only by more intensive forest prac- 
tices but also by measures that utilize 
the contents of standing trees much 
more fully and effectively than is now 
the case and that extend the life of 
wood in service. Adequate progress 
in both forest management and wood 
utilization is dependent on thorough- 
going research by federal and state 


HUBERT R. GALLAGHER 
State Government 


TOM WALLACE 
Forest Recreation 


governments, educational institutions 
and private agencies. 

There is need for material expan- 
sion of such research and for its bet- 
ter coordination including the es- 
tablishment of the proposed National 
Science Foundation. To this end the 
agencies concerned should cooperate 
in a study of the reorientation and 
enlargement of existing research pro- 
grams with a view to identifying the 
problems most in need of immediate 
attention and ways and means effect- 
ing a coordinated attack on their so- 
lution. 

Special emphasis should be placed 
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on finding outlets for the profitable 
use of low-value species, cull trees 
and logs, and small sizes of wood in 
order to reduce the large volume of 
material now left unused both in the 
woods and at the mill. Much of the 
basic information required for prog- 
ress in this direction is being sup- 
plied by governmental agencies and 
educational institutions, but there is 
urgent need for prompt and con- 
tinued action by operators and manu- 
facturers, both singly and in groups. 
to make full use of such information, 
and to supplement it by practical 
studies of their own. In general, far 
more attention should be paid to ex- 
tension activities that will help to 
get the results of research into actual 
practice. 


10. Intensive forest management 
should be instituted promptly upon 
national forests and other forest lands 
susceptible of such treatment. By this 
is meant cutting to remove suitable 
mature and decadent trees, and peri- 
odic improvement cuttings to fore- 
stall mortality losses. Such action 
would involve among other things 
(a) continuation of an adequate ac- 
cess roads program; (b) expansion 
of sales of small timber from thin- 
nings; and (c) encouragement of 
timber sales in undeveloped localities 
through favorable price and other 
conditions. 


ll. Federal agencies should act 
promptly to carry out the provisions 
of couperative sustained-yield laws. 
Such action is particularly urgent 
where state and private lands are in- 
volved. State legislation should be 
enacted where needed to permit the 
placing of state forests and forested 
school or other grant lands in such 
joint management units where desir- 


able. 


12. There is need for a thorough- 
going study of federal public land 
policies and administration, includ- 
ing the relationship between federal. 
state and private ownership, with a 
view to the adoption of a comprehen- 
sive policy covering tke disposal, res- 
ervation, acquisition, and administra- 
tion of non-urban federal lands. Such 
a study should be undertaken’ with- 
out delay by a committee of compe- 
tent and impartial persons appointed 
by the President of the United States. 
It should be supplemented by current 
state-by-state discussions between 
federal, state and private agencies for 
the purpose of effecting agreements 
concerning the area and location of 
forest lands that should be owned by 
these agencies within the respective 
states. 
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13. Provision should be made for 
reasonable yearly payments to local 
governmental units in lieu of taxes 
upon public lands. 


14. Studies of land _ utilization 
should be made by states and local 
political subdivisions with a view to 
the adoption by the states of land 
classification and zoning legislation 
that will lead to the best use of for- 
est and other lands. 


Forest Management 
for Multiple Use 

The multiple uses of forests other 
than for production of wood are so 
essential to our national economy 
and American standards of living 
that even though there might develop 
in future certain substitutes for wood 
the expansion of forested areas and 
intensification of forest management 
would still be wholly justified. 

Someone has said we could do 
without wood but we could not do 
without forests. Literally, we can 
find many substitutes for wood, but 
none for forests. Where there are no 
forests on the mountains there is 
desert in the lowlands—absence of 
opportunity for human life. That is 
what we mean by saying that multiple 
uses of forests are necessary to hu- 
man welfare. 

Direct and indirect revenues from 
water, wildlife and grazing, social 
and economic values of recreation, 
are too little recognized. The relation 
between forests, water and wildlife 
has been virtually ignored by too 
many people, too long. 

There is, generally, no conflict be- 
tween intensive management of for- 
ests for timber production and best 
management for multiple use. Yet 
any forest management program that 
does not contemplate multiple use of 
forests is defective. Among the es- 
sential uses of forests are: 


1. Watershed management for 
surface water and ground water res- 
ervoir recharge; for maintenance of 
streamflow and flood and erosion 
control, in the interest of agricultural 
and urban populations, upland game. 
waterfowl, shore birds and fish. 


2. Prevention of over-grazing on 
public ranges—aimed at belatedly by 
Congress in the (1934) Taylor Graz- 
ing Act—to maintain grazing as a 
lasting resource and to prevent ero- 
sion disastrous to water supply; dis- 
couragement of over-grazing on pri- 
vate lands. 


3. Comprehensive afforestation or 
reforestation, particularly along 


streams and at headwaters of streams, 
to replenish ground water, lessen soil 
erosion, avert pollution and re-estab- 
lish environment suitable to wildlife, 
and create recreation reserves widely 
distributed. 


4. Restoration of farm woodlots 
and further development of shelter- 
belts and similar plantings in the 
Plains states. 


5. Encouragement of locally or- 
ganized soil conservation districts to 
give proper consideration to timber 
management and utilization. 


Promotion of Southern Forestry 

In view of the findings of The 
American Forestry Association Ap- 
praisal regarding forestry conditions 
and opportunities in the southern 
states, it is proposed: 


1. Consideration by the Forest 
Congress of a program to focus at- 
tention on the need for adequate fire 
protection and the improvement of 
cutting and other forest improvement 
practices in the South. 


2. A conference between officials 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Budget officials, and officials of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to determine the extent to which ex- 
isting facilities and appropriations 
may be used for this purpose. 


3. If legislation or appropriations 
are needed, The American Forestry 
Association should enlist the aid of 
interested people and organizations in 
the South to make a presentation to 
Congress. 

e e . e 

It was clearly understood at Hig- 
gins Lake that all committee mem- 
bers and advisors were present as in- 
dividuals and not as representatives 
of agencies or groups. The program 
recommended reflects their majority 
opinion and with respect to most 
items unanimous agreement as indi- 
viduals. However, since members of 
federal and state administrative agen- 
cies can neither commit their organi- 
zations nor ignore the fact that they 
are so employed, it was the sense of 
the meeting that opportunity should 
be given for the filing of explanatory 
policy statements regarding contro- 
versial subjects by any person pres- 
ent. Such policy statements as may 
be filed will become items of the 
agenda, to be considered by the 
American Forest Congress in Octo- 
ber. 

Also to be placed on the agenda for 

(Turn to page 387) 
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COMMENTS: 


At the time of going to press, the following 
comments had been received on the Higgins 


Lake deliberations and recommendations .. . 





“The deliberations of the program 
committee accomplished a most con- 
structive step in the formulation of a 
sound and workable forest policy for 
the nation.” — Judge Clifford H. 
Stone, director, Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board. 


“The state of our forest resources. 
as revealed by the AFA appraisal. 
and what must be done to insure the 
maximum contribution of these re- 
sources to national welfare, are con- 
siderations of high importance in the 
management of the federal budget. 
For perhaps the first time in the his- 
tory of such conferences, the relation- 
ship between the necessities of the 
situation and the status of the public 
purse was fully, frankly and fairly 
developed in the discussions at Hig- 
gins Lake. This. I think. spells civic 
progress. 

“A word about farm woodlots: 
They are found on more than three 
million farms, embrace 30 percent of 
our commercial forest area, and are 
a major potential in our farm econ- 
omy. In the South they offer a prom- 
ising means for a highly desirable 
shift of human endeavor from agri- 
culture to industry. Despite all this 
they get a very narrow cut of the 


federal farm budget pie. The broad- 
ening of this cut within the circum- 
ference of the pie-tin now provided 
should appeal strongly to, everyone 
interested in a healthy American 
agriculture, in the best use of all our 
natural resources, and in sound pub- 
lic financial management.”—James 
E. Scott, assistant chief, Estimates 
Division. Bureau of the Budget. 


“We are in general agreement with 
most of the recommendations. Our 
most important qualifications deal 
with Recommendations 2, 3, and 12: 

“Recommendation No. 2: We 
strongly endorse the emphasis upon 
the small forest landowner and proc- 
essor as major factors in the forestry 
situation. Their need for advice and 
technical assistance is great. This 
recommendation, however. fails to 
come to grips effectively with this 
need. It appears to visualize mainly 
the farm forest owner. In addition. 
125 million acres or more than one- 
fourth of all the commercial forest 
land in the United States is owned 
by nearly a million small owners who 
are not farmers. The forestry needs 
of both groups of small owners are. 
generally speaking, similar. 

“In our judgment a program of on- 


the-ground technical assistance to in- 
dividual small forest owners must be 
directed at non-farm as well as farm 
owners. Such on-the-ground techni- 
cal assistance to individual owners 
as distinguished from general educa- 
tion and group demonstration usu- 
ally carried out by the extension serv- 
ices—can generally be most effective- 
ly and appropriately handled by the 
state forestry departments. In most 
cases these are the subject-matter 
agencies best suited for this work by 
experience and established responsi- 
bility. For similar reasons, federal 
participation should continue to be 
primarily through the Forest Service. 
but other appropriate agencies can 
and should help. 

“There is need for new legislation 
that will extend federal authority for 
technical assistance to non-farmers 
and processors, and more definitely 
focus attention upon this small forest 
owner and processor problem. 

“Recommendation No. 3: We 
heartily agree with the committee’s 
endorsement of regulation in princi- 
ple as one necessary measure in a 
comprehensive program of needed ac- 
tion. We believe that the states 


(Turn to page 383) 
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Placed Indian fashion, the ten-inch pine logs are 
in harmony with the massiveness of the rooms 


IT IS entirely possible to look at ordinary pine logs not 
from the woodman’s but from the woman’s point of view 
and find them beautiful. Best example I have ever seen of 
this is in the new home of Mr. and Mrs. Oren Arnold at 
Phoenix, Arizona. No conventional “log cabin,” not even 
a “rustic” house, theirs is a five-bedroom and wholly livable 
mansion, so distinctive as to have been written up by three 
architectural journals and to have attracted literally thou- 
sands of visitors. 

It is not distinctive in the sense of being intricate. orig- 
inal, elaborate. On the contrary, its very simplicity is its 
main charm. The Arnolds—who did their own designing 
were themselves earth born, people who loved the soil and 
its products. For building, then, they chose two comple- 
mentary materials—adobe (sun-cured) bricks and pine logs. 
Both are native to Arizona. Both are strong. Both can be 
beautiful, but especially can the logs be used to “dress up” 
an adobe home. And then, as if just to prove logs’ adapt- 
ability, the Arnolds added two more rooms of concrete 
blocks, and used the same kind of pine poles for still further 
architectural beauty. 

Technically the home is of Indian pueblo design. That is, 
the front and sides show somewhat conventional Southwest- 
ern “boxes stacked together,” when you consider lines alone. 
There are no gables, no slanting roof. Yet these cubical or 
rectangular boxes have far better proportions than the aver- 
age of such homes, and are modeled more like the original 
pueblos of the Acoma and Hopi Indians. Corners are “bull- 
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Native pine, imagination and an earth-born 
sense of beauty produced this Arizona home 


nosed” or rounded. which softens the otherwise harsh geom- 
etry of the lines. Indeed. no line of the house is exactly 
square or straight. Builders went mildly crazy, Mr. Arnold 
will tell you, when he and Mrs. Arnold sat on them, de- 
manding lines out of plumb, wavy, slightly crooked. 

“Carpenters would ignore us and so would bricklayers.” 
he relates. “But at night Mrs. Arnold and I would slip back 
and hack off corners, kick posts slightly askew, do what we 
could to make the house look like untrained but artistic In- 
dians had built it. It worked.” 

The same builders had to be coerced into handling the 
logs unconventionally. Logs have knots. Not one in all 
history has ever been perfectly straight. Woodworkers. 
therefore, are traditionally prone to put them on saws and 
planers and measure the resultant timbers down to one- 
sixteenth of an inch. 

“If I catch you men even hacking off one knot,” Mrs. 
Arnold threatened, “I'll throw scalding water.” 

Therefore, vigas that prortude from the front and sides 


Of pueblo design, no line of the house is exactly 
straight. Even the protruding vigas are irregular 





of the adobe home today are “irregular”—but beautiful and 
authentic. They protrude, moreover, in only one direction; 
many thoughtless builders put vigas on two sides or even on 
all four sides of the same room, as if the logs might be 
criss-crossed inside. Indians never criss-crossed, and such a 
business would be unsightly as well as impractical. The 
Arnold home has sturdy 10-inch vigas, not silly-looking pee- 
wee limbs, hence are in harmony with the massiveness of 
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the walls and rooms. Inside, all rooms show high ceilings 
held up by pine logs eight to ten inches thick. Most of 
these have been skinned, dried, then coated with white shel- 
lac which leaves the original color showing. Ceiling is made 
of planks two inches thick and random widths—-six to twelve 
inches, irregularly placed as if an unskilled Indian had done 
it also, Again it was necessary to “sit on” carpenters to get 
it done in that unconventional way. But the result is de- 
lightful to the eye, and the strength is unchanged. Ceiling 
planks are unpainted, except for clear varnish, in most 
rooms. In some they have been antiqued—given one coat 
of flat white then brushed with umber in a studied crudity. 

Being a well-known author, Mr. Arnold’s study or office 


Ceilings are made of unpainted planks two inches 
thick and random widths, irregularly placed 





is no room in a downtown Phoenix skyscraper, but is the 
second story of the Arnold home. It is one big room, bath 
and closet, with built-in bookshelves and cabinets. Log 
ceiling beams here are unskinned, except for removing the 
heavier outer bark. That is, the thinner under-bark is left 


on, but adzed. Result is a mottled red that looks like a 
growing pine tree—but refined. It is truly exquisite, archi- 
tecturally. 

Planks on the ceiling here are antiqued, but in very light 
tone to reflect more light on typewriter and paper. One 
wall is of beaded pine planks, kept natural color with shel- 
lac, but with tiny red and blue striping on the bead—a 
unique and happy idea. Two other walls, of cement blocks, 
are painted a pale blue-green, for harmony with the tan of 
logs and lumber. Fourth, and north, wall is one vast win- 
dow, for “studio” light. Floor is natural pine. 

Mr. Arnold is an ardent conservationist, and has written 
often for and of the efforts to restore forest areas, notably 
in Arizona. “He could not have been happy in any other 
kind of office,” his wife reveals. “I had to use restraint to 
keep him from leaving the pine needles on his logs. He may 
put them up yet, if he can work out a way to keep them 
from shattering. Admittedly, they are decorative, as we 
see at every Christmas. But so far, a frieze or mural using 
the needles and cones for motif is the best we can do.” 

Stairway to the Arnold office might well have been ce- 
ment, bricks, plaster, or wrought iron. Any one would have 
been in harmony, and salesmen tried to force them on. Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold, assisted by Ray Petersen, a friend who 
had imagination as well as skill in building, designed a 
stairway of—you’ve guessed it—pine logs 
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View of stairway leading from patio to second 
floor study. Steps are ten-inch logs sawed in half 


Now log stairs are not new. But most are crude, ugly, 
even rickety. Sapling limbs are usually used for banisters, 
and break off in two years. And planks will be used for 
steps. Mr. Petersen, however, sawed 10-inch logs in half, 
lengthwise, for the Arnold steps. These he mortised into 
two 10-inch logs for risers. Banisters are six-inch logs, one 
to a side, matching a railing around an upper landing. 

This stairway, probably the one with simplest lines but 
most inherent beauty in all Arizona, leads from the Arnold 
patio, not from inside the house. It matches logs and 
vigas used on the patio porch, and on the second guest room 
porch further down the patio. It even matches the three 12- 
inch skinned pine logs that make a 12-foot swing for the 
Arnold children, nearby in the back yard. 

Details of this home are so interesting that a whole vol- 
ume might well be written about them. The Arnolds set 
out to build a large and picturesque, yet inexpensive and | 
very livable home. They succeeded. True, the home today 
is appraised at about $40,000. Actual money cost was less 
than $12,000, because it was started before wartime infla- 
tion. Best part, for most of us, is that many of its basic 
ideas in beauty and sturdiness, appropriateness and charm, 
could be adapted to homes much smaller in size. It would 
be entirely feasible, for example, to erect just two of the 
Arnold’s five bedrooms as a starter, and add the other three 
as and when more children—and more money—come along. 

Moreover, this house is such that the average man can build | 
much of it himself. Mr. Arnold did a great deal of the labor 

on his place, Mrs. Arnold “bossing,” or actually laboring | 
beside him. 

“Anybody can skin pine poles,” she says, “and have fun 
at it. Anybody can measure, saw, swing a small ax, paint 
an adobe wall with simple cold-water paint. Anybody who 
really wants a home, young married folks especially, need 

(Turn to page 389) 





By W. D. ELLISON 


CARS left on the land by the ero- 

sive action of rainstorms may 
vary greatly from one region to an- 
other. Sometimes they vary from 
farm to farm and even from field to 
field on a single farm. In some fields 
channels are cut in the soil. These 
are referred to as products of gully 
erosion. In other fields great sheets 
of soil are removed from broad sur- 
faces and are referred to as prod- 
ucts of sheet erosion. 

These differences in the products 
of soil erosion can be traced to many 
causes. Foremost of these are dif- 
ferences in the beating effects of 
raindrops on the surface of the soil. 
and differences in the scouring action 


of water which flows over the sur- 
face. Raindrop impacts are the pri- 
mary cause of sheet erosion, and con- 
centrated surface flow is the primary 
cause of gully erosion. It is in the 
control or modification of these rain- 
drop impacts and of the flowing sur- 
face water that the conservationist 
finds his opportunity to check both 
sheet and gully erosion of the soil. 


Note that raindrop impacts are 


stated as the primary cause of sheet 
erosion, and that concentrated §sur- 
face flow is the primary cause for 
gully erosion. This does not mean 
that both forms of erosion cannot 
occur simultaneously on a_ single 
area. They often do. Raindrops 
erode soil by a splash process which 
may be called splash erosion. The 
surface flow erodes soil by a scour- 





ing process which may he called 
scour erosion. When these two pro- 
cesses are in action on a single area 
splash erosion may accelerate the de- 
velopment of a gully; the scour ero- 
sion may accelerate the removal of 
a sheet of soil from the surface of 
the land. Scour erosion acting alone. 
however, would seldom remove thin 
sheets of soil from extensive areas. 
and large gullies would seldom be 
formed by the action of splash ero. 
sion alone. 

It is the splash erosion process 
which has been most neglected in 
conservation work, both in research 
studies and in erosion control prac- 
tices applied to the land. This phase 
of the soil conservation problem is 
therefore presented in the following 
pictures and captions: 


This is what happens when rain- 
drops strike the surface of the soil. 
At point of impact they break down 
clods and crumbs into many small 
parts—each raindrop splashing 20 or 
more soil particles into the air. On 
highly erodible soil, it is estimated 
that more than 150 tons of soil an 
acre may be splashed by a one-inch 
beating rain. And since most of this 
splash moves in downhill directions, 
some soil may be lost just through 
the down-slope transportation of soil 
in the splash process. The greatest 
losses occur, however, when splashed 
soil falls into flowing surface water. 
When this happens, raindrops and 
surface water serve as a team. The 
raindrops detach soil particles and 
feed them into the surface flow, 
which carries them off. Thus, soil 
erosion may occur without surface 
flow ever causing scour erosion. 








This simple experiment tells the 
story. At left, a sample of soil with 
metal discs on the surface—center, 
the sample after exposure to 45 sec- 
onds of rainfall—and right, after 75 
minutes of rainfall. White board in 
background is set five inches away, 
and the soil on it was deposited 
by raindrop splash. Where the sur- 
face was protected by the discs, soil 
pedestals are left standing, their 
heights indicating the amount of soil 
eroded by raindrop splash. The 
amount would vary with different 
types of storms. For example, a hard, 
beating storm, the kind that makes 
a lot of noise on the roof, can cause 
a great amount of splash erosion. 
But a gentle storm that makes little 
noise—the kind farmers call a good 
soaking rain—causes very little. 


Here nature has practically dupli- 
cated the experiment shown above. 
The soil around a weed was splashed 
away, leaving it perched on a wall 
of soil. The wall protected the en- 
closure from flowing surface water 
so that the soil removed from within 
it had to be carried out by raindrop 
splash. Note that the soil pedestals, 
each capped by a stone, are similar to 
those under the metal discs shown 
above. These indicate that the flow 
of surface water did not cause scour 
erosion; had it caused scour, the 
pedestals would have been carried 
away. Raindrops detached and 
splashed the soil into suspension, 
and surface flow carried it away. 
This is splash erosion assisted by 
surface flow. And it is how most 
sheet erosion occurs. 


Grass roots offer very little resist- 
ance to splash erosion. Thus, in over- 
grazed areas, excessive erosion oc- 
curs, robbing the soil of nearly all 
organic matter and plant nutrients. 
It also removes all seed, because 
when splashed, the light seed float 
away. On western ranges, splash 
erosion will develop conditions where 
wind erosion becomes active. Thus 
control of splash erosion will aid con- 
trol of wind erosion. The area pic- 
tured here should not be re-seeded 
without first controlling splash ero- 
sion by the use of some kind of 
mulch. If grazing were stopped on 
this land for a long period of time, 
enough grass could be cut from sod- 
ded areas to mulch the bare spots and 
get seed started again. 














Many of these gullies have al- 
ready reached the heads of their re- 
spective drainage areas. Raindrop- 
splash erosion will cause them to con- 
tinue beyond the divide and to ex- 
tend laterally. In some highly erodi- 
ble soils, this kind of erosion causes 
gullies to “eat up” acre after acre 
of land. To check this waste, the 
side walls of the gullies should be 
sloped and mulched enough to stop 
splash erosion. Or kudzu or other 
vines should be planted so they will 
hang like curtains over the vertical 
walls of soil and protect them against 
raindrop splash. Because some soils 
are more erodible than others, there 
should be erodibility tests of all soils, 
and clean tillage of the most erodi- 
ble ones prohibited. One of the na- 
tion’s big jobs in conservation work 
is to get its cleared lands properly 
classified as to erodibility, and then 
see that those most vulnerable to 
erosion are properly protected. An- 
other big conservation job is to clas- 
sify the soils now protected by for- 
est cover and to make certain that 
those too highly erodible for clearing 
are not again denuded. 


The tree is a producer of trash 
mulch, and when this litter is con- 
served, it in turn conserves soil and 
water. Destroy this litter by fire 
or by grazing and you destroy the 
soil and water conservation values of 
trees. This picture of soil pedestals 
was taken under a beech tree where 
all of the litter had been destroyed. 
Here, drip from leaves seven feet 
above the ground caused splash ero- 
sion which is bound to be waste- 
ful of both soil and water. Big water 
drops falling only seven feet may 
cause many times more splash ero- 
sion than small drops falling from 
the clouds. A cover, to be effective 
must be close to the ground. 





A litter cover such as this makes splash erosion utterly 
impossible. It is the kind of splash-erosion control that will 
give the people of the country soil and water conservation 
at its very best. Nor will there be splash erosion on the 
grass area pictured below at left. Because of the grass 
cover, only clear raindrops filter into the soil. And clear 
water does not destroy a soil’s infiltration capacity as does 
muddy water. Where splash erosion is active, muddy water 
soon plugs the soil pores and practically stops water intake 
by the soil. Of course, all soil cannot be covered with for- 
ests and grass at all times, but the most highly erodible 
soils should be kept covered. 


Since one of the biggest parts of the national conserva- 
tion job is to keep enough cover on the soils to prevent 
them from being destroyed by splash erosion, it is important 
to evaluate the effectiveness of different crops and other 
soil covers in preventing this type of erosion. For making 


such evaluations, several types of splash boards have been 
devised. In the picture below, at right, a sample of splash, 
such as shown in the illustration on page 360, is being 
poured. The amount of soil splashed is decreased by each 
increase in the vegetative cover. The sample at right rep- 


resented the soil catch from an area having a good vegeta- 
tive cover—the sample in center represents splash from a 
less effective cover—and at left is a sample of splash from 
an area that is utterly bare. Certainly there can be neither 
soil nor water conservation on such bare areas where splash 
erosion is uncontrolled. 

















THEY have asked it, | suppose, since 
men first turned their eyes to the 
stern, lonely beauty of great rock- 
clad peaks: “Why do you climb 
mountains, anyway?” Or, as a pop- 
ular variant, “Have you lost some- 
thing up there?” 

Long ago in London, when George 
Leigh Mallory was lecturing on the 
grandest and most fearsome moun- 
















tain of all, a listener asked, “But why 

do you want to climb Everest?” Af- 

ter thinking quietly for a moment 

Mallory replied, “I want to climb it 
because it is there.” 

To a mountaineer that is a satis- 
factory answer, and it may be to any- 
one who has been inspired by the 
challenge of things beyond his nor- 
mal ken: the search for beauty, the 
solution of an intricate problem. or 
the performance of a daring physical 
feat. But still, explaining in words 
why people climb is not an easy task; 
perhaps it may be done more simply 
by taking you along as we climb to 
the summit of a “fourteen-thousand- 
er” in the Rockies. 


Dawn has not yet come as we crawl 
out of our sleeping bags. Though it 


¢ Far vistas along the 
face of the mountain 





is late July the air is frosty at 9,000 
feet, and our breath makes ghostly 
plumes in the thinning darkness. 
Shivering, we kindle a small cooking 
fire and hastily build strength with 
coffee and bacon and oatmeal. The 
red glow of sunrise soon begins to 
tip the highest summits around us 
and, mingling with the smell of wood 
smoke and damp forest soil, is a 
small, foreboding sense of our own 
great peak towering at the head of 
the valley. A black pyramid, its 
spreading ridges reach toward the 
coming daylight; its cliffs loom dark 
and colorless; the snow of its gullies 
and ledges looks gray and cold. 

As the light grows stronger, we 
start out. Now we can see each other 
better, and the dark shapes of the tall 
spruces around camp develop detail 
in their spire-like crowns. We move 
slowly uphill onto a quiet grassy 
slope, each taking a different route 
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and acting as though he had no ob- 
jective in mind; yet each is thinking 
of that dark, cold peak, hidden now 
behind a jutting shoulder. With this 
slow start we become easily warmed 
to the strain of climbing, so that 
none of us will be troubled later by 
the aches of over-exertion. So also 
we can see the lovely scenes as we 
climb, taking pleasure in the ever- 
changing pattern of forests, cliffs and 
flowering plants. 

First, because our camp was high, 
we reach and pass through a dark, 
cold belt of spruce and fir. The path 
is moist beneath our feet, winding 
among great brown and gray trunks 
and over mossy windfalls. But then 
we soon work out of the darkness 
and come quite suddenly into the 
light of morning, running down the 
mountainsides to meet us as we climb. 
The trail zigzags upward and we 
move from the high forest into a 
broad slope covered with scrubby, 
gnarled and ancient trees no taller 
than a man. Bent by snow, twisted 
and one-sided from the perpetual 
sweep of mountain winds, these trees 
remind us that here, high above the 
soft ease of civilized life, the elements 
are harsh and severe and, at times. 
may show a fierce savagery beyond 
the strength of man to resist. 

We leave the trees behind and en- 
ter a contrasting area of steep though 
soft and gentle meadow, covered so 
thickly with flowers that the green of 
intermingled grass and sedge is hid- 
den from view. To a valley dweller 
these are strange and lovely blos- 
soms. Here is the two-toned blue of 
columbine, far larger and _ richer 
than those inhabitants of the aspens. 
Paintbrush is here, too, varying in its 
wild, lavish costumes from the glow- 
ing orange of sunsets to the somber 
red of vein-drawn blood. And in an 
area of half-bared gray boulders we 
find the pendent blue of alpine chim- 
ing-bells and the brilliant azure cush- 
ions of forget-me-not. 

This is a place to rest; although 
the air is crisp, the sun’s warmth and 
the friendly exertion of climbing 
have started a prickle of perspiration. 
Pipes are lit: the aroma of tobacco 


Why climb a mountain? “Because it is there,” said the famous 





George Leigh Mallory years ago — and here, in the mighty 
Colorado Rockies, ardent climbers demonstrate what he meant 


mixes with the scent of flowers, the 
clean bite of alpine air, and the nos- 
talgic odors of old wood smoke and 
resin in our clothes. We trade choco- 
late and oranges, glance at each oth- 
er in quiet friendship, and comment 
on beauties we have seen together. 

Ten minutes pass. Then the fore- 
shortened cliffs of our peak, looming 
high above, warn that we must move 
on if we are to finish our climb to- 
day. Pipes are knocked out, the 
knapsacks swung aloft and upward 
we trudge again—still holding that 
slow, easy pace that seems to go no- 
where yet eats up the mountain 
slopes. Soon our hobnails begin to 
crunch on dark rubble and ledge 
rock, thrusting more and more fre- 
quently through the up-ended carpet 
of sedge. A half hour over this kind 
of terrain and loose talus slopes, and 
we reach the foot of the real cliffs on 
our peak. 

These are easy at first—belts of 
steeply inclined sandstone separated 
by parallel shelves of dark red rub- 
ble which climb gently upward to 
the left. Although we still climb 
easily, each man picking his own 
route, the green slopes drop rapidly 
away. First we move along a shelf. 
looking for a way through the belt 
of rock above it; then we find an 
open, easy chimney and scramble 
straight up to the next shelf; and so 
we go, always upward, alternating 
the easy travel on shelves with the 
rough exertion of climbing over ver- 
tical rock. Before long we begin to 
have the familiar feeling of great 
heights: far vistas along the face of 
the mountain; new and distant peaks 
slowly rising above the ridges bound- 
ing our own valley; lakes and forests 







appearing in hazy blue glimpses as 
we glance downward past our feet. 

Suddenly we move together and 
stop, with a small, tight feeling of 
excitement. The sloping sidewalk of 
rubble on which we have been walk- 
ing has run out into nothing and 
the way is blocked by a wide, 
almost vertical wall of brown-red 
sandstone. On to the left a hand- 
wide, irregular ledge wriggles across 
the rock for a little way; then it ends 
near the foot of a narrow crack 
which climbs at a dizzy pitch to 
where the sandstone curves back and 
meets the sky. 

This airy path appears to be our 
only route, so we uncoil the rope and 
tie it on; it seems a relief to be free 
of that extra weight. The anchor 
man sits down in a corner, doing an 
incongruous hula to push away the 
sharper rocks from under him, then 
draping the rope around his shoul- 
ders and bracing his legs. 

His “All set!” is the signal for the 
lead man to move smoothly out along 
the ledge, daylight just showing be- 
tween his body and the cliff, his fin- 
gers caressing the wrinkled stone in 
light balancing motions. Now he 
reaches the crack, and the real work 
begins. Slowly upward, upward he 
moves, his chest heaving with exer- 
tion. Paying out the rope, we watch 
intently the skillful movements of 
his hands and feet, the easy shifting 
of balance as his weight is taken off 
first one member and then another 
in catlike undulations. 

A fist-sized rock, loosened by a 
searching foot, arcs outward and 
down. We watch and listen as it 
flashes in the sun, then vanishes 

(Turn to page 391) 















MACHINES 


in the 


PULP 
Woods 


By A. G. HALL 


The second of a series of 
three articles on the era 
of mechanization that is 
dawning over the forest. 
Fire protection was dealt 
with in the June issue— 
developments in_ timber 
harvesting will appear soon 


The portable pulpwood mill cuts and loads 
up to fifty cords in an eight-hour day 


WHEN the cross-cut saw first made 
its appearance in the American 
woods, some old-timers left their 
jobs. They moved on to operations 
where newfangled equipment had not 
yet been introduced and where they 
could continue to exercise the axman- 
ship for which they were trained. 
Today’s old-timers, skilled in the use 
of the cross-cut saw, have somewhat 
the same reluctance toward the chug- 
ging engines of power equipment. 

Like other fields in which mechan- 
ization advanced during the war, the 
pulpwood industry moved toward 
machines as a result of shortages of 
manpower and increased labor costs. 
Wood, although it proved to be an 
essential raw material for winning 
the war, was not fully recognized as 
such until most of the young woods- 
men had been given foxhole duty. 
Piecing together crews of “old men, 
women and children”, as some op- 
erators stated their plight, industry 
tried to fill the pulp-hungry maws of 
war and to satisfy increased civilian 
demands for paper. 

Mechanization helped do the job. 
A graphic example of this is found 
in the South where pulpwood produc- 
ers, at the end of the war, were turn- 
ing out 15 percent more wood with 40 
percent less labor than before Pearl 
Harbor. And with production like 
this mechanization obviously has 
come to stay. 

There are other factors which will 
help keep the machines in the pulp 
woods. During the war many men 
were attracted to higher paying, easi- 
er jobs in other war industries. After 
four or more years of such work. 
they are not likely to return to the 
hard labor of timber cutting at pre- 
war wages. There was little need for 
mechanization when, as in the South, 
labor received from 15 to 35 cents an 


hour. Now that the pulpwood opera- 
tor pays from 65 to 75 cents, he must 
see that his crews produce at rates 
comparable to the increase in pay. 

In many areas, of course, the 
skilled workman with ax and saw 
still can produce pulpwood more 
cheaply than the newer labor with its 
equipment. This situation will doubt- 
less exist until the machines are im- 
proved and woods workers become 
more proficient in their use. But just 
as the cross-cut saw replaced or at 
least supplemented the ax, so the 
mechanical innovations are forerun- 
ners of a new day in the woods. 

One of the difficulties in machine 
operations is that every man becomes 
a'key man. The absence or failure of 
one person may often bog down an 
entire operation from the stump to 
the mill. But this difficulty will be 
met by better organization, training 
and supervision. 

The most spectacular and widely 
used mechanical devices in the pulp 
woods are the power-driven saws. 
Depending upon the type of forest 
and the ground conditions over 
which the operators must haul their 
equipment, a crew with a power saw 
can fell from 200 to 400 trees a day. 

Power saws are of two basic types. 

the circular saw and the chain saw. 
Equipped with a gasoline motor and 
mounted on a two-wheeled carriage. 
the circular saw may be wheeled 
along in the flat woods like one 
would push a baby buggy. Usually 
20 or 30 inches in diameter, this saw 
will cut in either a horizontal or a 
vertical position, and thus can be 
used for felling trees or for sawing 
the trunks into cordwood. More 
than 4,000 circular saws are operat- 
ing in the southern woods today. 

Under ideal conditions they are 
man-savers and time-savers. General- 


Mounted on a crawler-type tractor, the skid- 
loader picks up a cord of wood at a time 
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ly they are operated by a two-man 
crew, although one man can handle 
the saw. The second man assists in 
the felling of the tree by pushing it 
with a pike pole; and when cutting 
felled trees into pulpwood lengths, 
he operates a log jack, elevating the 
log so it will not bind the saw. 

The circular saw is at a disadvan- 
tage in rocky or rough country. Its 
maneuverability depends upon the 
terrain—and rocks are death to the 
sawteeth. It can be used in such 
country, however, for cutting up logs 
which are hauled to a central landing. 

Some circular saws also have pow- 
er in their wheels, like a power lawn- 
mower. These the operator has only 
to guide to their destination. 

Very few are tractor-mounted. Such 
saws have been used for brush clear- 
ing and some were used by the Amer- 
ican Army in Germany during the 
war. They have not been tested suffi- 
ciently in large-scale operations to 
determine their economic worth, but 
one in a demonstration at the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company’s 
field laboratory is reported to have 
felled 34 trees, of from 6 to 17 inches 
stump diameter, in 30 minutes. 

Chain saws generally are two-man 
affairs powered by gasoline, com- 
pressed air, or electricity. They con- 
sist of an endless chain set with cut- 
ting teeth on its outer edge which 
speed around in a groove or channel 
on the rim of a flat blade-like central 
support. A meter is mounted at one 
end, at the other is a tail stock with 
handles. One-man saws have no tail 
stock and some two-man saws have a 
removable tail stock which can be 
detached when the tree begins to fall 
so that the saw may be slid out of 
the cut in front of the felling wedges. 

Most of the gasoline saws now in 
use weigh about 100 pounds, which 
is a lot of weight to move around in 
the woods. A more recent develop- 
ment, however, is a lightweight, one- 
man saw with a 20-inch cutting ca- 
pacity, weighing only 52 pounds. 
Powered by a four horsepower, one 
cylinder, aircooled engine, it has an 
automatic centrifugal clutch which al- 
lows the engine to idle if the saw 
binds. 

To use power saws most efficiently, 
swampers and limbers should do the 
ax work ahead of and after the saw; 
otherwise the power equipment spends 
too much idle time. In order to pay 
its way, therefore, the chain saw 
crew must turn out considerably more 
pulpwood than did the old-time 
woods crew. Under good conditions 
it does; if it didn’t the pulpwood in- 
dustry would not have acquired and 
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Bow-type chain saw, operated by a gasoline motor but weighing 
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only 55 pounds, can cut logs up to 14 inches in diameter 


Operated by a two-man crew, the power driven circular saw is 
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used both for felling trees and sawing the trunks into cordwood 


used about 10,000 chain saws during 
the war. 

The pneumatic or electric types are 
similar to the gasoline saws, but they 
depend on a compressor or genera- 
tor for their power. While lighter 
and easier to operate than are the 
gasoline saws, they necessitate the 
dragging of hose or cable and mov- 
ing heavy power units through the 
woods. This difficulty has been over- 
come somewhat by mounting the 
power unit on small tractors. The 
possibility of using the jeep for 
transporting the power plant is also 
being developed. The pneumatic and 


electric will take a greater overload 
without stalling than will the gaso- 
line type, and operate with less vi- 
bration. 

Chain saws were used by our 
Army both on the European conti- 
nent and in the jungles of the Pacific. 
Among captured German equipment 
were portable gasoline-powered chain 
saws with centrifugal clutches and 
automatic oiling and sharpening de- 
vices. 

While not motor-operated, the 
Swedish bow saw deserves mention 
in any article on the speeding-up of 
woods operations. Its principle is 
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that of the bucksaw. Light of weight, 
low in cost, and with no moving parts 
to get out of order, it is used widely 
in the Northwest, the Lake States and 
Canada. It is a tubular metal frame 
with a tapered blade—a one-man saw 
for felling and bucking. But mechan- 
ics are working to improve its output. 
A Canadian company has developed 
a bow-type chain saw, operated by a 
three and one-half horsepower gaso- 
line motor. The saw weighs only 55 
pounds with the power unit and can 
cut logs up to 14 inches in diameter. 

While power and bow saws are 
used for cutting trees into pulpwood, 
many operators have developed pulp- 
wood mills, which handle tree-length 
logs, to speed up this job. The log 
feed is a cart, dolly, or set of rollers 
which brings the logs up to the saw 
where five-foot sticks are cut off. The 
sticks are then conveyed by rollers 
or chains to a truck or storage pile. 
The simplest rigs of this type can be 
set up in a few minutes, the entire 
mill being mounted on a truck chas- 
sis. Some mills will turn out from 
40 to 50 cords in an eight-hour day. 
It is only a step from these to the 
slasher, a mill set with three or more 
saws into which the whole log moves 
broadside. 

Probably the hardest job in the 
harvesting of pulpwood, at least 
where the expenditure of physical 
labor is concerned, is loading the 
wood on trucks or cars. One type of 
loader was mentioned in connection 
with the pulpwood mill—a conveyor 
from the saw to the truck. Most load- 
ers are based on the same principle. 
either a conveyor chain carrying the 
sticks lengthwise, or a pair of chains 
or cables carrying them sideways. 
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These are mounted on trucks or trac- 
tors or on wheels for towing. Some 
are powered by a take-off from the 
truck or tractor motor. 

Late in the war a unique skid- 
loader made its appearance. It picks 
up a cord of wood with the same mo- 
tion and facility as a person exercises 
in picking up an armload of fire- 
wood. Mounted on a crawler-type 
tractor, it approaches a rank of cord- 
wood; two arms sweep down and 
scoop up a load and a third arm 
reaches over it and holds it fast. 
Swinging the load to a position high 
in front of the tractor, the operator 
guides it to the truck or car. The 
skid-loader can be used also for set- 
ting up piles, and, if necessary, can 
carry its load considerable distances 
to a landing. 

A method of operation which has 
increased efficiency is the skidding of 
tree-length logs to a central spot for 
bucking. This often enables the best 
use of power equipment, permits the 
working of areas which trucks can- 
not reach, and reduces the wear and 
tear on trucks. 

For skidding in the woods, the 
crawler-type and wheel-type tractors 
are widely used. Wheel-types are 
used generally in the flat lands, the 
agricultural tractor being popular be- 
cause it can be purchased and serv- 
iced through the local farm dealer. 
In wet or sandy ground the wheel 
types may be used if equipped with 
spade lugs on the wheels. To reduce 
friction in skidding and thus increase 
the pay load and reduce wear on the 
equipment, logging sulkies or small 
logging arches are used to elevate the 
front ends. 

Crawler-type tractors with rubber- 


ized track have been developed for 
woods work. These are speedy but 
the tracks, so far, have been short- 


lived. 


One truck-mounted device powered 
by a gasoline engine is a combina- 
tion skidder and loader. 

Fully 90 percent of all the pulp. 
wood produced in this country is 
moved by truck. The six-wheel or 
three-axle trucks, with the four rear 
wheels driving, are gaining wider 
usage because of their power, load 
distribution and maneuverability in 
rough country. One company has de- 
veloped 10 useful speeds in a single 
transmission, thus providing greater 
fuel economy and longer engine life, 
as well as better performance in the 
woods and on highways. A power- 
divider differential, mounted between 
the two rear axles, compensates for 
differences in tire diameter or differ- 
ences in wheel speeds when going 
over uneven ground and distributes 
the power to where it is most needed. 

With the four-wheeled tractor, 
semi-trailer combination, loading can 
be done at the roadside and two 
trailers can be used for each tractor. 

Beginning to see service in the 
woods are the various military-type 
trucks, chiefly those with driving 
power in all wheels. 

In any large-scale mechanized op- 
eration it is necessary to have a main- 
tenance truck to assist in servicing 
the equipment. Pick-up trucks or 
jeeps are ideally adapted to this job. 

Mechanization unquestionably has 
come to the pulpwood harvesting 
business. The man with the whet- 
stone and file is giving way to the 
woods mechanic with a kit of tools 
and spare spark plugs. Much of the 
equipment is crude. Many mechani- 
cal devices are improvised from spare 
parts, worn out tractors and engines. 
Consequently they often break down; 
but in the process equipment is be- 
ing developed and ideas are being 
passed on to those of inventive mind. 

It may take a long time before the 
machines will take over a major por- 
tion of the pulpwood operation but, 
with a $265,000,000 business in pulp- 
wood harvesting, the industry cannot 
afford to overlook any device to help 
reduce unit costs. According to 
studies made in the South, cost of 
pulpwood production, from stump to 
delivery at mill, has increased 110 
percent in the past five years. Over 
15 million cords of pulpwood were 
produced in 1944 and again in 1945, 
Thus any reduction in average cord 
costs, however slight, is multiplied 15 
million times to effect a significant 
reduction in the total pulpwood bill. 
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“SOME of these trees were grow- 
ing here when Columbus discovered 
America,” the ranger remarked. 

From where we stood waist deep 
in Big Santeetlah Creek in the moun- 
tainous Nantahala National Forest of 
North Carolina, the virgin forest rose 
in multiple tiers to the height of a 
17-floor building. 

Although it was August and a 
bright sun rode high overhead, the 
cold mountain stream perpetually 
“air conditioned” the surrounding 
area. 

To me had been extended the privi- 
lege of entering this forest wilderness 
in the company of a district ranger. 
From the ranger station at Andrews, 
we had crossed the steep mountains 
to the west of Nantahala Gorge, our 
road going in part over a century- 
old military highway built by Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott for the purpose 
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The Big Santeellar 


By DOROTHY FERRELL HAYDEN 


of transporting the native Cherokee 
Indians to their new land grants in 
Oklahoma. Looking back from Tath- 
am Gap at an elevation of 3,645 feet, 
the small town was invisible, for the 
entire valley lay hidden beneath an 
early morning mist. 

Farther along, it became necessary 
to ford Big Santeetlah Creek where 
it was 200 feet wide and deep enough 
to flood the running boards of our 
pick-up truck. The approved tech- 
nique of fording a river is to enter 
the stream in low gear and drive 
slowly to avoid splashing water on 
the ignition system. Curious, I in- 
quired of the ranger what happens 





if heavy rains cause the creek to rise 
suddenly while foresters are on the 
far side of the ford. The answer is 
plain enough—they are marooned 
until the water recedes. In fact, I 
was informed, our pick-up truck car- 
ried K-rations and other supplies for 
this or other emergencies. 
Emerging from the creek, our route 
lay down a travelable firebreak 
through well matured second growth 
timber. Over a century ago the Cher- 
okees had this land in cultivated 
fields, but since the coming of the 
white man it has not been in agricul- 
tural use. Beyond it lies the Big 
Santeetlah area, containing one of 


An enchanted land of virgin forests and varied and 


picturesque wildlife is this remote corner of the 
Nantahala National Forest in western North Carolina 
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the largest stands of virgin timber in 
the East. 

Leaving the truck at the end of the 
firebreak, we proceeded on foot down 
a timber cruising manway. Over- 
head rose the abundant arboreal 
wealth of the eastern American for- 
est: giant red maples, tuliptrees and 
black gums. Occasionally a blight- 
killed chestnut reared gaunt gray 
branches toward the towering white 
and red oaks. and majestic hemlocks 
soared straight and true 130 feet or 
more above the forest floor. 


All of the forest is virgin; the ring 
of the woodman’s ax has never echoed 
through this remote mountain wilder- 
ness where five-foot diameter trees 
are not uncommon. It is interesting 
to observe that no trees are crowded 
out by a different species. The for- 
est has a tolerance for others of its 
kind which might well be emulated 
by human beings. 


At our feet along the narrow trail 
tiny perfectly-formed “Indian pipes” 
swayed on slender stems. These 
fragile and delicate wildflowers grow 
in little clusters as if to keep each 
other company in the silent forest. 
Then there were the interesting stag- 
horn mushrooms, which resemble 
stalactite or coral formations more 
than plant growth. These unique 


mushrooms are delicious fried in but- 
ter and served with sugar and cream. 


But the staghorns were not the 
only good eating we encountered. At 
the edge of Big Santeetlah Creek, the 
ranger, after lighting his pipe, flicked 
the dead match into the water. In- 
stantly a sizeable brook trout rose 
to the surface to strike at the match 
stick. Later, when we sat on moss 
covered boulders far upstream eat- 
ing the lunches we had brought in, 
bits of crust were tossed into the 
water to see if the fish would re- 
spond. They did not. Our bread 
looked too much like the pale rhodo- 
dendron blossoms which still lay on 
the forest floor or floated with the 
current on the surface of the water. 


Here in the Unaka Range where 
the Big Santeetlah Creek flows down 
the narrow valley between Huckle- 
berry Mountain and Stratton Bald, 
the tranquillity of the majestic for- 
est is rarely broken by the footfall 
of man. There was constant evidence. 
however, of the presence of abundant 
animal life. 


Long before the white man entered 
the country an occasional small herd 
of buffalo ranged over these same 
mountains. The great beasts were 
descendants of a few hardy strag- 
glers which had found their way to 


Looking downstream at Nantahala Gorge. Buffalo once ranged in this 


region where wild boar, native black bear and deer abound today 
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the southern Appalachians from their 
original habitat on the western 
plains. The buffalo have disappeared, 
of course, but the forest still abounds 
in native black bear, deer and heavi- 
ly-tusked wild Prussian boar. 

Before we had taken to the creek 
bed, fresh tracks of all of these beasts 
were observed and, it being mid- 
summer, the distinct imprint of young 
fawns as well. The ranger even 
showed me how the spoor of the fe- 
male deer is distinguished at a glance 
from that of the male; a doe’s track 
is more delicately pointed than that 
of the buck. 


Repeatedly mute testimony  ap- 
peared that a passing bear had 
clawed at a rotten log to extract that 
ursine delicacy, an ants’ nest. 


Wild huckleberries were plentiful 
and there was an abundance of wild 
honey, too. But here in the forest 
primeval a bear often reverts to its 
carnivorous nature despite the am- 
ple supply of herbivorous food. Re- 
cently a forest guard heard the shrill 
screams of a wild hog. Investigating 
he came face to face with a good size 
bear, jowls dripping blood, which ap- 
peared suddenly out of the under- 
brush. Wisely, the guard decided to 
postpone investigation. 


Returning the next day, he dis- 
covered that a boar had been killed 
50 feet from where the bear had 
emerged. 


The Big Santeetlah lies entirely 
within a federal game management 
area, where the game population of 
the forest is controlled by annual 
hunts. When certain types of game 
are depleted, a long closed season is 
declared; if there should be an over- 
supply of game, it is reduced by the 
hunt. In a management area, the 
object is to balance the game popu- 
lation with the natural food supply. 

Red fox and wildcat inhabit the 


forest and, while not hunted, they 
are under predator control. 


Fish are as abundant as the game. 
Back at the Forest Service office at 
Andrews a fisherman had opened the 
door and called in to the. ranger, 
“Didn’t you tell me there were some 
fish up in Big Snowbird Creek?” 

“T thought there were a few,” that 
officer replied mildly. 

“Well,” the man chortled with un- 
bounded enthusiasm, “I caught my 
limit of rainbow trout. One was 16 
inches long.” 

Like the other mountain rivers in 
the forest, Big Snowbird and Big 
Santeetlah creeks are an ideal habi- 
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tat for trout. Their waters are cold 
and fast moving, and the stream beds 
are edged largely with shelving rock. 
On my first trip up Big Santeetlah 
we went up the creek for two and a 
half miles after leaving the trail. 
There was no mud at all. Erosive 
processes have not yet ground and 
broken the rocks down to gravel; at 
present they remain anywhere from 
cobblestone size up to 10-foot high 
boulders. 


No placer mining is done in these 
mountains. Gold deposits are found 
relatively near the surface; due to 
the great age of the Appalachians 
any gold which may have been in 
this region has long since been 
washed down to the bottom of the 
Carribean Sea or the Gulf of Mexico. 


All along the creek banks the giant 
boulders are jumbled together as if 
carelessly tossed aside by the hand 
of some long forgotten Titan. Most 
of the massive rocks are covered with 
brilliant green moss so long it has 
tiny, fern-like fronds. 


Beyond these boulders a solid car- 
pet of luxuriant ferns covers the for- 
est floor; they are sheltered by in- 
credibly dense thickets of mountain- 
laurel and rhododendron rising to 
the height of sizeable trees. 


Here in the heart of the moun- 
tains the weather is changeable; a 
local axiom predicts that only fools 
and strangers will forecast it. Be- 
yond the Unaka Range storm clouds, 
solid and ominous, were marshaling 
their forces to attack. Reluctantly, 
we turned to retrace our steps. , 


Going back, I learned that when 
selective logging is permitted in the 
Big Santeetlah forest under Forest 
Service auspices, the district ranger 
plans to preserve intact a strip of 
land 100 yards wide on both sides 
of the creek. Here the virgin forest 
will remain untouched, from diminu- 
tive wildflowers such as the unique 
Indian pipe to gigantic, soaring hem- 
locks; here the wild beasts will con- 
tinue to dwell, secure in their ancient 
domain of tangled underbrush and 
centuries-old trees and swiftly flow- 
ing rivers. 


After we had left the creek behind 
us and were hiking briskly down the 
manway toward the pick-up truck, it 
occurred to me that through the long 
strenuous day there had only been a 
time or two when the ranger had 
extended a helping hand. I felt a 
little glow of satisfaction. 


“Thanks for the compliment of 
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The clear, fast-moving waters of Big Santeetlah Creek, edged with 





shelving rock and 10-foot boulders—an ideal habitat for trout 


not asking me if I could make it,” I 
sang out. 

“There’s psychology in that,” my 
companion called back with the mere- 
est shadow of a smile. “Psychology 
that works.” 

“Oh, I see,” was my answer. “If 
it is taken for granted that anyone 
new to the forest makes his own way. 
he just goes ahead and does it.” 


It was late afternoon as we turned 
for a last backward look into the 
darkening forest. The surrounding 
mountains loomed up as encircling 
purple shadows. Big Santeetlah Creek 
rushed over its rocky bed more noisi- 
ly than ever, as if it were racing 
against time to reach its destination 
before nightfall. And far overhead 
the tops of the lofty tuliptrees became 
first indistinct. and then lost entirely, 
in the failing light. 

Back at the truck there was dry 
clothing into which I changed at the 
nearby government cabin. It was 
eood to be warm and dry, tired and 


hungry, after the day’s hike through 
the forest. Yet I had “explored” only 
the veriest fringe of this vast terra 
incognita claimed by mountainlaurel 
and rhododendron, by towering trees 
and rushing rivers, by indescribably 
lovely multiple terraced waterfalls 
and, throughout it all, by the noise- 
less great and little beasts of the 
wild. 

A gigantic moon rode high over 
the sharp peaks of the Unaka Range, 
and at Big Santeetlah Creek the rag- 
ged branches of the great hemlocks 
were black silhouettes against the 
enormous orange disc. As we drove 
across the mountains, we knew that 
the animals of the forest had come 
out to lap their fill from the clear 
cold stream, just as their forbears 
had done for centuries past. 

To this day, the virgin forest of 
the big Santeetlah belongs to the 
wild; just as it did before the com- 
ing of the white man. Or before the 
coming of his predecessor, the Chero- 
kee Indian. 
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Senator Thomas C. Desmond and Mrs. Desmond admiring a flower of the umbrella magnolia, 
one of 499 species of trees and shrubs which have been planted on their 45-acre arboretum 


GARDEN OF TREES 


KRANS KOP, which is Hudson Val- 
ley Dutch for “hilltop,” is the home 
of State Senator Thomas C. Desmond 
of New York. It has an interesting 
pre-Civil War history, is beautifully 
landscaped and from the porch of the 
manor house there is a magnificent 
view of the Hudson River looking 
down through the Highlands toward 
West Point. More recently a new 
charm has been added to this old es- 
tate. An arboretum, started in 1939 
by Senator and Mrs. Desmond, now 
contains 499 species of trees and 
shrubs. 

Again open to the public, after 
closure during the war years, this 
rapidly developing arboretum lies be- 
tween the four-lane New York State 
Highway 9W and the secluded river- 
side roads near Newburgh. Many of 
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the trees are old, planted years ago 
by Andrew Jackson Downing, one of 
the founders of American landscape 
architecture, but in the main the ar- 
boretum represents the efforts of Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Desmond to bring to 
Krans Kop all native American trees 
and shrubs which may prove hardy 
in the Newburgh climate and some 
of the more interesting and orna- 
mental foreign species. 

Krans Kop comprises two old es- 
tates laid out in pre-Civil War days 
by Mr. Downing. Like most early 
American landscape men, he was 
trained in Europe and his work on 
the 45 acres of hills, slopes and moist 
bottomlands resulted in fine speci- 


mens of European trees — Norway 
spruce, European beech and larch, 
Austrian and Scotch pine and orien- 
tal plane. 

The Desmonds have continued to 
combine tree planting and landscape 
beautification — each new tree being 
set out with a view to enhancing the 
beauty of the area as well as consid- 
eration of its habitat needs. One 
does not see row upon row of tiny 
specimens struggling in an unfavor- 
able environment at Krans Kop. 
Rather, here is a beautiful estate, as 
well as a remarkable collection of 
woody vegetation. 

The Hudson River is on the bor- 
ders of a number of forest regions 


The unique and beautiful Desmond Arboretum on the Hudson 
River near Newburgh, New York, is again open to the public 
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and there are many trees and shrubs 
native to the valley and many more 
near enough to enable one to form a 
large collection simply by bringing 
together specimens of local growth. 
Senator and Mrs. Desmond have done 
just that; but in addition they have 
traveled from Canada to Florida and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, seek- 
ing out species of trees and shrubs 
adaptable to the Newburgh climatic 
and soil conditions. While the ar- 
boretum can never contain all species 
of trees, many of which have very 
specific and limited site requirements, 
the Desmonds are determined to 
bring to Newburgh as many as will 
thrive there. Consequently, the New- 
burgh express office no longer is 
amazed at parcels of seed and plants 
arriving from many places the world 
over. 

Four big trees, Sequoia gigantea, 
obtained from California and plant- 
ed in April 1943, are thriving after 
three winters in the arboretum. Two 
coast redwoods, Sequoia sempervir- 
ens, also obtained from California 
and planted in April 1945, have suf- 
fered considerable winter damage. It 
is hardly to be expected that the red- 
wood can live long in the Newburgh 
climate, but the Desmonds are inter- 
ested in endeavoring permanently to 
establish doubtful hardy species. 

Whenever possible, the Desmonds 
obtain large specimens, which are 
carefully planted and tended. Be- 
cause of their size and perfect blend- 
ing with the landscape of the estate, 
some of the newer specimens look as 
if they were natives which have al- 
ways graced the arboretum grounds. 

All specimens are inconspicuously 
tagged with both their common and 
scientific names, and the arboretum 
records show the date and source of 
each acquisition. 

Senator Desmond, an engineer, has 
been a member of the state legisla- 
ture for the past 16 years; but his 
hobby, which is shared by Mrs. Des- 
mond, is developing an arboretum 
which may some day rank with the 
foremost in the country. The world- 
famous Arnold Arboretum is report- 
ed as having nearly 6,000 species and 
varieties of trees and shrubs, and the 
lower Hudson Valley in which Krans 
Kop is located is at least an equally 
favorable region, climatically, for the 
cultivation of a wide variety of plant 
life. The 499 species now in the Des- 
mond Arboretum are nowhere near 
the limit of what eventually will be 
a tribute to the skill of its managers 
and their interest in building for the 
present and future a living and work- 
ing laboratory for trees. 




































































The Hudson River, looking down through the Highlands to- 
ward West Point, as seen from the porch of the manor house 


The Senator, left, shows a friend a young specimen of rare 
locust, Robinia fertilis, thriving on the Krans Kop estate 
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This article previews the findings in Ne- 
braska of the Forest Resource Appraisal of 
The American Forestry Association. 

















TO MANY thousands of ranch families in the Great Plains, 
forestry is a serious concern. Naturally, in such a vast re- 
gion of wind-swept range, traversed by a few shallow, yet 
occasionally rampaging streams, trees have uses other than 
supplying logs for hungry sawmills. Seedlings are planted 
and tended so that they may grow up to provide shade 
and shelter for ranch folk and their livestock. River bottom 
groves help to keep rushing waters within their proper chan- 
nels. Emphasis is heavily upon letting timber grow: thin- 
ning for usable wood is pretty much neglected, while har- 
vesting is put off as long as possible. 

Of all the states that lie between the Mississippi River 
and the Continental Divide. the Dakotas. Nebraska and Kan- 
sas are most definitely plains country. Yearly producing a 
tremendous volume of cereals and millions of cattle. this 
tier of four great rectangles is breadbasket and meat larder 
for much of industrial America. 

Never. in modern times, was there much forest here. Only 
along the major streams, around valley water holes. and 
upon a few prominent ridges, could white pioneers find tree- 
growth suitable for wood and shelter. And they promptly 
set about the destruction of much that they found. thus 
assuring for themselves and the following hordes of home- 
seekers a rigorous existence, unsheltered even by scattered 
and scanty primeval woods. No wonder that the more 
thoughtful and observant among them soon began to try 
replacing. the forest growth, as a practical way to make 
ranching less precarious. 

In the heart of this plains region lies Nebraska. present- 
ing a well-nigh complete assortment of living conditions, as 
posed by nature and by man’s occupancy. This state pre- 
sents also a record of accomplishment in a unique forestry 
which should interest dwellers in densely forested regions, 
because its aims and methods are different. Yet. certain 
old problems will be met, as defiant of solution here, as 
elsewhere. 

No one should question a Nebraskan about what this state 
has done in forestry unless time is available for a stint of 
listening. Arbor Day was invented here on January 4, 
1872, by J. Sterling Morton and the State Board of Agri- 
culture, and was first observed on April 10 of that year. So 
well was the plan put into execution that more than a mil- 
lion trees were planted in the state on that day. 

Tree planting went on, year after year, its emphasis di- 
rected chiefly toward establishment of windbreaks or shelter 
groves around ranch homes and at places where stock would 
congregate. By 1895, the public was so conscious of wood- 


Here is one result of tree planting in the state where Arbor Day originated and was first observed 
—a section of the man-made Nebraska National Forest, formerly treeless sandhill country 

















jands as an aid to agriculture that the legislature adopted 
a resolution dubbing Nebraska the “Tree Planters’ State.” 

A few years earlier, Dr. Charles E. Bessey, professor of 
botany at the University of Nebraska, began to advocate, as 
encouragement for private citizens, the systematic establish- 
ment of forests in Nebraska by the federal government. In 

891, the federal Division of Forestry set out some pine, 
lodgepole, Scotch and Austrian, on the Bruner Ranch in 
the north-central part of the state, and the plantation did 
nobly. 

Armed with evidence that conifers would grow in Nebras- 
ka, Dr. Bessey went after a national forest for his people 
and, in 1902, President Theodore Roosevelt established two 
small reserves, the Niobrara unit near the state’s northern 
boundary, and the Dismal River unit, 60 miles southeast. 
These were combined in the Nebraska National Forest in 
1908, and the southern unit was appropriately renamed the 
Bessey Division, in honor of the indefatigable professor. 
Thus, 206,026 acres of treeless sandhill country became the 
site of an interesting and tolerably successful tree-planting 
experiment, with notable intangible values. 

In 1902, a forest nursery had been established near Hal- 
sey, in the Dismal River unit of the federal reserve. Plant- 
ings were begun on the public lands in 1903, and have con- 
tinued pretty steadily, albeit at varying tempo. From this 
nursery have come many millions of seedlings for use of 
public and private agencies engaged in various windbreak 
and shelterbelt projects, as well as stock for national forest 
planting. 

Under the federal Kincaid Act of 1904, Uncle Sam dis- 
tributed upwards of two million trees annually to some 
10,000 ranchers for establishment of windbreaks. Innumer- 
able groves of cottonwoods and many composed of other 
indigenous species resulted from two decades of coopera- 
tion under that law. These splendid woodlots now appear 
on every landscape, some approaching full maturity, the 
older even beginning to decline. 

Following enactment of the Clarke-McNary law of 1924, 
the extension service of the State College of Agriculture 
took over distribution of planting stock to ranchers. Dur- 
ing the depression years, private demand fell below the old 
levels, but a new and more ambitious federal program de- 
veloped, the Prairie States Forestry Project, known to pro- 
ponents and critics alike as the “Shelterbelt Program.” This, 
too, had its ups and downs, but is now going forward in 
Nebraska and other plains states as a part of the activities 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 

At present, the Soil Conservation Service puts out more 
than 400 thousand trees yearly in Nebraska, part as shelter- 
belts and part as ranch windbreaks. The extension forester 
distributes three-quarters of a million trees each year, and 
1946 demand has zoomed up above the capability of his 
sources to supply stock. 

With such a history, where does Nebraska stand today in 
forest resources? Possibly as good an approach as any 
would be to traverse the state and report upon areas and 
distribution of tree growth. 

It has been reported that the original wooded area was 
approximately three percent of the state’s surface, or 1.- 
500,000 acres. Along the Missouri and Platte rivers, and to 
a limited extent about the lower reaches of feeder streams, 
bottomland timber added up to a considerable acreage, pos- 
sibly one-half of the total. Cottonwood predominated, but 
there were patches of buroak, willow and green ash. East- 
ern redcedar was widely distributed through the bottoms 
and upon river islands. 

In western Nebraska, two highland areas bore timber. 
chiefly ponderosa pine. These were the Wildcat Hills, an 


(Turn to page 380) 
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Shelter groves around ranch homes figured 
prominently in early tree planting in Nebraska 





So did windbreaks—and this one planted along 
a railroad years ago is a valuable asset today 


Millions of trees from Nebraska’s famous forest 
nursery at Halsey have gone into shelterbelts 
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FROM SHIP MASTS 


DOWN TO BOXBOARDS 


The Story of Forest Exploitation in Massachusetts 














This article previews the findings in Massa- 
chusetts of the Forest Resource Appraisal of 
The American Forestry Association. 





























ON a memorable day in September, 1938, a tropical hur- 
ricane swept across central New England. No one who saw 
Worcester County at the time will forget the miles of up- 
turned roots, tangled crowns, and broken tops. Four hun- 
dred million board feet of timber were on the ground in 
Massachusetts alone. A fire hazard had been created for 
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White pine is the best hope for forestry in Mas- 
sachusetts. Here is one of the older plantations 
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By HENRY S. KERNAN 


years to come; and the cause of forestry had been dealt a 
staggering blow. 

An era had also been closed. Three hundred and eighteen 
years after Plymouth, the last remnant of the primeval for- 
est was destroyed along the shores of Harvard Pond in 
Petersham. The five and one-third million acres now wood- 
ed are almost without exception growing young, even-aged 
stands, increasing rapidly in volume but decreasing in 
quality. 

Massachusetts is an old state, looming larger in history 
than its 7,907 square miles do in area. There is scarcely a 
city or town in the United States that cannot trace part of 
its ancestry to some bleak Massachusetts farm, where white 
pine clapboards and chestnut logs once helped to build 
America. “Mast pines” began to make history as soon as 
His Majesty’s surveyors marked them with broad arrows 
for the Royal Navy. The elm on the Cambridge Common, the 
“spreading chestnut tree” on Brattle Street, the dazzling 
colors of the autumnal woods and the murmuring ever- 
greens have been part of our natural heritage for a hun- 
dred years, through the writings of Thoreau, Whittier and 
Longfellow. 

In their time, farming had reached its peak. Stone walls 
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The tropical hurricane of 1938 left 400 million 
board feet of Massachusetts timber on the ground 
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Searcely a remnant of the primeval forest, as depicted in this model at the museum at Har- 


vard Forest, Petersham, remains in Massachusetts. 


that now run through brush and forest recall the herculean 
efforts to force every acre to yield for a growing industrial 
and mercantile population. It must have been heartbreaking 
work; and, by 1860, emigrants were streaming over the 
Berkshire Trail and seedlings were appearing where crops 
had once grown. Two million acres of farm land have since 
reverted to woodland, and another 5,000 are added each 
year. 

Fortunately, the “old field” pine of New England is the 
white pine. By 1890, second-growth stands were being cut 
and, 20 years later, lumber production had reached a peak. 
But white pine did not return twice to these old fields. It 
could not compete with the stubborn hardwoods; and, in 
addition, the shoot moth and blister rust began their in- 
sidious work.. But with the gipsy and brown-tail moths 
prevalent, hardwoods were not faring much better. A 
blight was destroying the magnificent native chestnut. The 
Berkshire Hills had been stripped once for charcoal and 
were being devastated again for lime-kiln fuel. Everywhere 
fires raged unchecked. 

No wonder that the forests of Massachusetts were in a 
pitiful condition on the eve of the latest war. Lumber pro- 
duction had dropped from 361 million board feet, in 1909, 
to 53 million, in 1938. An influx of logs salvaged from the 
hurricane increased it for several years; but, in 1944, in the 
face of high prices, eager markets and strenuous efforts to 
meet the war demand, only 92 million feet came off the 
saw carriages of the 200-odd mills, much of it thin, poorly 
sawn, green and fit only for boxes and other cheap products. 
The forests were not overcut to help win the war. The harm 
that might have been done in the interests of that objective 
had been done years before. 

However, in seeking to define the place of forestry in 
Massachusetts, it must not be considered simply in terms of 
the commercial volume harvested. This is a highly indus- 
trialized state, where 90 percent of the people live upon 
five percent of the land. Dense urban sections are separated 
by great empty stretches of woodland. Every citizen literally 
lives in one of 355 “towns” and cities; and back-country 
roads are referred to as “streets.” in local parlance. Even 
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Present stands are young, even-aged 


the handful of farmers receive only five percent of their 
income from the woods. Not above a few thousand make 
their living there, and wood-using industries do not loom 
large. Any forestry program must recognize that 70 percent 
of the four and a third million people live within 30 miles 
of East Boston, where the political tone of the state is as 
firmly set as is its cultural tone on Beacon Street, across 
the Bay. 

It is true that Massachusetts is 66 percent woodland and 
that the 3.3 million acres of forest could supply the 600 to 
700 million feet of lumber needed each year. Transportation 
is good; markets are close, and the native species are adapt- 
able to many uses. The fact remains that no compelling 
economic reason has been found for growing wood. Lands 
are held for a variety of reasons, but forestry is seldom one 
of them. The acreage of industrially-owned forest is de- 
creasing and is important only in the southeast. 

But while logging has dwindled, recreation has jumped 
to the foreground as a major industry, and has given a new 
aim to the conservation program. 

The woodlands are well distributed for this purpose and 
have a surprising variety. A man from South Jersey feels 
at home among the oaks and pitch pines of Cape Cod. The 
birches and spruces of the northern Berkshires will be 
familiar to others; while the red soils, lush meadows and 
tobacco fields of the Connecticut Valley present a scene un- 
usual in New England. 

The prime species is white pine. This truly marvelous 
tree still probably has a plurality of softwood volume, in 
spite of many natural enemies, of fire, and of a boxboard 
industry that absorbs 60 to 70 percent of the total cut. It 
grows throughout the state, but best on light, sandy soils 
along the coast and inland to the Berkshire Hills. On such 
sites, it can out-grow the hardwoods and perpetuate itself as 
a forest type. Elsewhere, it is replaced by the more shade- 
enduring species in the course of natural succession. Fast- 
growing, aggressive and invaluable for many uses, the 
white pine is the best hope for forestry in Massachusetts; 
and it is a delight to everyone who loves the soft blue-green 

(Turn to page 386) 
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KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 





ONLY native representative of the laurel family in west- 
ern North America, the California-laurel is also popu- 
larly called Oregon myrtle, and sometimes pepperwood. 
It is most in evidence upon open slopes and bottomlands 
of the Coos Bay-Coquille River area of southwestern 
Oregon where, on protected and fertile sites, it reaches 
heights of 100 to 175 feet and diameters of three to six 
feet. Elsewhere it is a medium-size tree, 40 to 80 feet 
tall and 18 to 30 inches in diameter. Its range extends 
southward along the coastal mountains and lower Sierra 
to the southern border of California, between sea level 
and 1,500 feet elevation in the north and from 2.000 to 
1.000 feet in the south. 


CALIFORNIA-LAUREL 


Umbellularia californica (Hook and Arn.) Nuttall 


By WARREN D. BRUSH 


On open sites, particularly where exposed to coastal 
winds, the tree assumes a protective, umbrella-like shape, 
spreading a network of matted branches over fence cor- 
ners and small structures. Myrtle Point, Oregon, presents 
a characteristic occurrence of myrtle as a village shade 
tree; literally hundreds of rounded crowns shielding and 
shading houses and sheds from wind and sun. On bluffs 
facing the ocean it is often reduced to heavy mats of 
prostrate stems. 

Quite different are the forest grown specimens, which 
have fairly long boles. However, even in the forest, this 
species commonly divides near the ground into several 


nearly upright limbs supporting a broad, dense and 











On open sites, particularly where exposed to coastal winds, California- 
laurel assumes a protective, umbrella-like shape—a network of branches 
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rounded top. On dry, shallow, rocky soils it is inclined 
to be shrubby. 


The evergreen leaves are lanceolate to elliptical, three to 
four inches long. They turn to a beautiful yellow or orange 
color and fall one by one during their second season, or 
often remain on the branches for several years. When 
crushed or bruised, the leaves give off a strong, but pleasant. 
camphor-like odor. They are sometimes browsed by goats. 
The flowers, arranged in flat, yellowish green clusters (um- 
bels), appear in January to March ahead of the new spring 
leaves. The fruit is a greenish yellow plum-like drupe. The 
bark is dark, reddish brown, with scales that appear as 
though they had been pressed flat. 


The heartwood is varied in color from a light rich brown 
to a grayish brown, frequently with darker streaks; the 
sapwood is whitish to light brown. The wood is hard and 
heavy, fine textured and works well with tools. Turnirg 
and quarter-sawing often yield striking figure effects. Air- 
dry, the wood weighs about 39 pounds a cubic foot. 


Forest-grown logs are made into beautiful, interior finish 
and furniture, albeit on a limited scale. More sought after 
commercially are the burls, small and large, which often 
are found on the trunks of older trees. When free of de- 
fects, these command high prices. The smaller are turned 
into innumerable small woodenware novelties. while the 
larger are sawn into thin veneers. 


“Oregon myrtle” supports a large number of roadside or 
home industries in southwestern Oregon, making ornamental 
woodwork, such as paper-weights, desk sets, trays. candle- 
sticks, bookends and the like. Some of these combination 
woodworking plants and salesrooms, neatly housed, attract 
hundreds of tourist customers each year and do an annual 
business running to several thousand dollars each. 


The California-laurel was first observed and collected 
without any particular notation by Archibald Menzies, the 
naturalist of Captain Vancouver’s ship, Discovery, on the 
vuyage of 1790-1792. The next reference to it is found in 
the journal of David Douglas, who, in 1826, observed that, 
“This elegant evergreen tree, which attains the height of 40 
to 120 feet and from two to four feet in the diameter of its 
stem, forms the connecting link between the gloomy pine 
forests of northwest America and the tropical-like verdure 
of California. The foliage. when bruised, gives out a most 
powerful camphor-like scent, and even during severe hurri- 
canes I have been obliged to remove from under its shade, 
the odor being so strong as to occasion violent sneezing. 
The hunters often make use of a decoction of the leaves. 
which they take without any bad effect; indeed, it stimulates 
the system, and produces a glow of warmth. . . . I trust that 
this fine tree will ere long become an inmate of English 
gardens, and may even be useful in medicine and afford a 
perfume. It is Laurus regia.” 


In this last statement he was mistaken, as were also 
Hooker and Arnatt, who, in describing the botanical collec- 
tion of Captain Beechley’s voyage of 1827, incorrectly placed 
it in the genus Tetranthera. Sixteen years later, the English 
botanist, Thomas Nuttall, described it fully as a single spe- 
cies of the genus Umbellularia. 


The California-laurel is the only North American repre- 
sentative of a genus Umbellularia that grows almost entirely 
in tropical and semi-tropical areas. A horticultural variety, 
pendula, has been developed for ornamental planting. This 
has a broad crown of spreading branches from which the 
pendulous branchlets droop with evergreen foliage. 
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The evergreen leaves are three to four inches long. 
The fruit is a small greenish yellow plum-like drupe 





Dark, reddish brown bark is covered with scales, 
appearing as though they had been pressed flat 
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eastern extension of Wyoming’s con- 
tinental ridge that entered the state 
between the forks of the Platte, and 
the Pine Ridge country of the far 
northwestern corner, really a south- 
ern spur of South Dakota’s Black 
Hills. Probably a third of Nebras- 
ka’s primeval forest lay in these high- 
lands. The remainder was made up 
of widely separated spatterings of 
water hole bosques, or tree clumps. 

Today, the forest area has shrunk 
to about one and a quarter million 
acres, and its. distribution has 
changed considerably. In the east- 
ern counties, there is less woodland 
than formerly. River bottom stands 
are untended and abused, their ex- 
tent reduced by half. Ranch wind- 
breaks and valley groves are too of.- 
ten mere scraggly fringes. Only in 
the cities are trees cared for: Omaha 
is rich in splendid parks, Lincoln and 
smaller communities display similar 
interest and concern. 

West of the river counties the scene 
changes—and for the better. Between 
Lincoln and Grand Island, scarcely 
a ranch is without its windbreak. 
Some are mature stands of cotton- 
wood, with intermingled native hack- 
berry, green ash or redcedar. Others 
show more recent experimentation 
with more exciting species—walnut. 
Chinese elm, chokecherry, locust and 
various conifers. In Seward and York 
counties, the traveler encounters fed- 
eral shelterbelt plantations, each with 
its swinging identification board. 

In general, these roadside strips of 
hardwoods in neat rows — usually 
with a single line of pines or red- 
cedars — fall below what one might 
expect from the ballyhoo put out 
by administration enthusiasts of the 
1930’s. Most of the plantations show 
substantial survival, but growth ap- 
pears terribly slow. Yet, actually, all 
are comparatively young. 

Local opinion is frequently critical 
of the government men’s unwilling- 
ness to follow proven tree planting 
techniques. It is said that putting in 
10 rows of trees withdrew more land 
from tillage than was needed. Yet, 
these 10 rows were planted too close 
together for adequate nourishment. 
and equally bad, the rows and trees 
in each row were so closely spaced 
that ranchers could not cultivate the 
plantations with their ordinary farm- 
ing machinery. The estimated total 
area of such belts in Nebraska today 
is 228 thousand acres. 

Crossing the Platte River, before 
reaching Grand Island, the traveler 


Tree Planters’ State 


(From page 375) 


is reminded of the fact that westward- 
moving settlers looked forward eager- 
ly to the river bottom timber for shel- 
ter, fuel and the wherewithal to 
repair their gear. From a distance. 
the scene is promising; close at hand. 
the timber belt shrinks to a mere 
fringe and there is little evidence of 
conscious care or management. 
West of the river crossing, as one 
moves toward the vast expanse of 
weathered sandstone, known as the 
Sandhills, the eye is delighted by 
hundreds of Kincaid Act plantations. 


—SAVE THE MYRTLE WOODS— 


Oregon citizens have formed 
an organization—Save the Myr- 
tle Woods, Inc.—to acquire 
representative groves of Ore- 
gon myrtle, or California-laurel 
(see page 376 of this issue), 
and to dedicate them to public 
use. National, state and other 
agencies have been asked to co- 
operate in establishing a lim- 
ited number of myrtle wood 
parks and reservations. 

The plan includes the pur- 
chase of land on which typical 
groves are present, funds for 
the acquisitions to be donated 
by public spirited citizens in- 
terested in the preservation of 
this important and beautiful 
tree. Contributions may be 
sent to Milton W. Rice, trea- 
surer, Save the Myrtle Woods, 
Inc., U. S. National Bank, Port- 
land, Oregon. 











Here, annual rainfall is around 25 
inches, adequate alike for wheat, for- 
age and many species of trees. Such 
windbreak groves, ranging from a 
fraction of an acre to five or even 
ten acres, constitute a new and im- 
portant category of Nebraska wood- 
lands. 

In the Sandhills there are two oth- 
er new and highly significant forest 
areas—the divisions of the Nebraska 
National Forest. The Bessey Division 
now contains approximately 20,000 
acres of planted trees, chiefly ponder- 
osa, Scotch, Austrian and jack pines, 
and redeedar. The Niobrara Divi- 
sion has somewhat less than 3,000 
acres of plantations. 

There are many lakes in the Sand- 
hills, some fresh and some highly 
charged with potassium, as _ enter- 
prising local people demonstrated 
profitably in wartime. In the north- 
ern portion of this lake country. 


where the land slopes toward the 
Niobrara River, one Jules Sandoz set- 
tled many years ago and began a 
furious campaign to attract settlers 
and to induce them to plant trees and 
small fruits so that they could live 
there. 

People did learn to survive in the 
Sandhills and, eventually, it became 
highly productive in its own way. 
Such a geologic formation actually 
holds water better in time of drought 
than most others; during the bad 
years of the dry early 1930's, cattle 
were shipped into these hills to save 
them from the starvation that threat- 
ened farther east. 

On the fringes of this area deep 
well irrigation is now being devel- 
oped, with promising results. For 
whatever it may be worth, Uncle Sam 
has demonstrated that forests can be 
grown in the Sandhills. But more of 
this later. 

Neither the Pine Ridge country 
nor the Wildcat Hills can show much 
remnant of their original pine stand. 
A military wood reservation links 
the present with an earlier time, when 
army posts were garrisoned against 
threat of Indian uprisings, and sol- 
diers were warmed with wood fires. 
Nobody dreamed then that oil would 
free army and ranchers from reliance 
upon wood and hay for fuel. Yet. 
today, scarcely anybody in Nebraska 
burns wood. 

There are state lands in these for- 
mer timbered regions, but they are 
not classed as commercial forest. 
Bearing no more than 50,000 or 60,- 
000 board feet to the section, they are 
leased as range, and the lessees are 
permitted to cut a few fence posts 
and corral rails as needed. At various 
times, lumbering has been carried on 
by means of small portable mills, but 
is now virtually at a standstill. 

As estimated by a former federal 
forest supervisor, well acquainted 
with the state, Nebraska’s commer- 
cial timber of size suitable for manu- 
facture into lumber stands at 1,500,- 
000,000 board feet, four-fifths hard- 
woods and one-fifth softwoods. Yet. 
presumably only about two-thirds of 
the total is operable, since the other 
third stands in scattered ranch wood- 
lots and depleted highland forests re- 
mote from mills or markets. 

Ownership of timber is nine-tenths 
private as to area, and 99 percent 
private as to volume. Uncle Sam has 
upwards of 80,000 acres of commer- 
cial forest and the state possibly a 
fourth as much. Volume of usable 
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timber now standing upon national 
forests and other federal reservations 
is reported at three million board 
feet, although there probably is con- 
siderably more than this footage upon 
the Bessey Division alone. The point 
is minor, as of today, but an inter- 
esting question is posed. 

The Forest Service regards these 
plantations as demonstrations, chief- 
ly valuable for the example of prac- 
ticable afforestation in the Sandhills. 
Ranchers are induced to plant coni- 
fers upon their ranches for produc- 
tion of fence posts and rough con- 
struction timbers. Actually, these 
public forests are producing timber 
of potential sawlog caliber, and even- 
tually small lumber operations might 
be sustained. 

Traditionally, Nebraska never has 
been a lumber-producing state. Three 
to five million feet of cottonwood 
from eastern river bottoms finds its 
way into the box plants along the 
Missouri River. Possibly as much 
pine goes to portable mills of the 
western side. Otherwise, production 
or harvest consists of posts, poles and 
rough timbers for ranch use, plus 
limited quantities of fuelwood. 

By virtue of extensive plantations. 
now present in all stages of growth, 
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annual increment is several times 
greater than yearly drain from all 
causes, including old age mortality. 
Far from using their forests as effi- 
cient wood-producing plants, Nebras- 
kans for the most part ignore them. 
Along the main rivers, an occasional 
rancher will be found who harvests 
a few hundred fence posts each year, 
and possibly sells wildling redcedars 
to other ranchers desiring them for 
windbreak planting. Yet, conscious 
management, once the trees have at- 
tained useful size, is lacking. Few 
ranch owners bother to prune or thin 
their growing stands, or even to an- 
ticipate mortality by salvaging the 
wood contained in veterans while 
they are still reasonably sound. 
The present situation challenges 
foresters to be imaginative in devis- 
ing systems of management whereby 
the ranchers and other landowners 
may use their plantations for wood. 
as well as for shelter. The second 
phase of such a program, naturally. 
will be to interest landowners in put- 
ting the foresters’ advice to work. 
It is believed that greatly increased 
river bottom plantations should be 
made in eastern and southern Ne. 
braska. Cottonwood, walnut and red- 
cedar might well be used to establish 


At a time like this when costs are going sky-high, Atkins Saws 
have extra value to a mill owner or operator. 
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an adequate acreage for supplying a 
considerable annual volume of box 
material, fence posts and specialty 
wood. Current activities point the 
way, albeit the volumes produced are 
negligible. 

Elsewhere, ranchers might increase 
greatly the yield of wood for use on 
their places, without reducing the 
agricultural values previously empha- 
sized. In the Sandhills and farther 
west, Uncle Sam and the state might 
enlarge the plantations of large scale 
forests with the two-fold objectives 
of showing that timber species will 
grow and rehabilitating commercial 
forestry in the upland region. And 
ranchers might profitably plant an- 
other million acres in windbreaks. 

Although state forestry, as such, 
is undeveloped in Nebraska, the state 
government is now, as always, con- 
scious of the values to agriculture of 
windbreak and other planting. Hith- 
erto emphasis has been upon getting 
trees to grow wherever ranchers are 
established. In the future, it might 
well be upon commercial plantings 
to reduce the state’s reliance upon 
timber imported from other states. 
The agricultural college can be a 
leader in this, too, and several fed- 
eral foresters are available to help. 
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“HELP AN URGENT PATRIOTIC DRIVE 
INCREASE YOUR OWN PRESTIGE ! 


War’s end allows no “cease fire fighting.” The all-consuming flame 
of forest fire, shamefully branded on the carelessness of a nation, 
must be fought, for the fight is far from won. 


And you can do much to snuff out this leveling threat to industry 
in general, to lumbermen in particular. 





With your support, The American Forestry Association Bookmatches 
—effectively broadcasting the theme of fire prevention—can be cir- 
culated far and wide as a check-mate on negligence. 

On your part, the effort is slight; the expense little; the rewards, 
potentially fabulous. 

Additionally, you gain prestige by your support of this worthy, na- 
tionally important, patriotic drive. Definite advertising advantages 
also are obtained, for your name is literally “lighted up” each time a 
match is struck—twenty times per book. Goodwill, too, will be 
yours, for when you distribute these Bookmatches bearing your 
name, the usefulness of the gift itself—and the thoughtfulness of the 
giver—will be appreciated as a gracious courtesy. 

Light the way to forest fire prevention now—by filling out the coupon 
below, mailing today. 


HOW TO DISTRIBUTE YOUR FORESTRY BOOKMATCHES 


— to tobacco and grocery retailers in communities adjacent to wood- 
ands. 


2. Offer your Bookmatches for free distribution through sporting goods 
stores. 


3. Mail a box of 50 Bookmatches once every month to each of your customers. 
This can be accompanied by a goodwill-building or sales-getting letter or card. 


4. Use your Bookmatches as calling cards. Have your representatives use 


them, too. ois 
; Ror 16 
Itilize meriali: a ; — These attention- i 
5. Utilize the specialized expe rience of your own organization to develop other are strikingly, designed end beautifully vi 
methods of distribution which, like those listed, will do the dual job of printed on a bright yellow background 
preventing forest fires and promoting your prestige and products. in fiery red and vivid black. You'll be 


proud to thus support this vital cause. 





ORDER YOUR FOREST FIRE BOOKMATCHES TODAY — JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW * 
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COMMENTS 


(From page 357) 


should have every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to enact and administer regu- 
lation that will stop forest destruc- 
tion and deterioration, and keep for- 
est land reasonably productive—a 
level of silvicultural practice already 
attained by most public and many 
private owners. However, in order 
that a consistent pattern of forest 
regulation attain nationwide scope 
within a reasonable time, we believe 
a basic federal law is needed. This 
should establish reasonable standards 
as a guide for forest practices adapt- 
ed to local forest conditions, and pro- 
vide for federal administration in 
states which, after a reasonable pe- 
riod, fail to enact and administer 
such regulation. 

“Recommendation No. 12: We ap- 
preciate the great need for better co- 
ordination of federal policies and ad- 
ministration with respect to federal- 
ly-owned lands. However, we ques- 
tion the practicability of meeting the 
sweeping specifications proposed by 
this recommendation. We fear it 
would mean a long delay in acquisi- 
tion of forest land by both state and 
federal agencies. Public acquisition 
is clearly needed for substantial acre- 
ages of land which have been badly 
depleted and are unlikely to be re- 
stored to productive condition by pri- 
vate owners. for some of the private 
forest land within established public 
forests, and for key areas for water- 
shed and other purposes. The forth- 
coming Forest Congress should give 
positive endorsement to a substantial 
program of public forest ownership.” 
—R. E. Marsh and R. E. McArdle, 


assistant chiefs. U. S. Forest Service. 


“Conditions beyond my control 
prevented my presence at the Pro- 
gram Committee meeting at Higgins 
Lake, Michigan, on July 15-17, inclu- 
sive, and by reason thereof, Mr. John 
F. Shanklin was designated as my 
representative. 

“Mr. Shanklin has advised me con- 
cerning the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee and of the fine spirit of co- 
operation which prevailed at the con- 
ference. In his judgment, much prog- 
ress was made looking to the point- 
ing up of the American forest con- 
servation problem. I have had the 
opportunity, moreover, of examining 
the recommendations of the commit- 
tee and wish to go on record as being 
in wholehearted agreement there- 
with.”—Lee Muck, assistant to the 
Secretary, in Charge of Land Utili- 
zation, Department of the Interior. 
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A SHORT CUT 
TO MORE 
PULPWOOD 


CHAIN SAW 


A MALL Chain Saw cuts trees closer to the ground—leaves shorter 
stumps—adds pulpwood to every tree. Also lessens fire hazard. Fells 
and bucks trees many times faster than hand operated cross-cut saw. 
Makes accurate vertical, horizontal or any angle cuts in pine or 
hardwood. Can be operated by inexperienced hands after a few 
instructions. Readily portable through heavy undergrowth to trees 
inaccessible to many power saws. Easy starting, powerful, 2-cycle 
gasoline engine has stall-proof clutch and handle throttle. Uses very 
little fuel. MALL Gasoline Engine Chain Saw is available in many 
cutting capacities. Also Electric and Pneumatic models. 


Write for name of distributor nearest you . . . demonstrations can be arranged 


MALL TOOL COMPANY, 7777 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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CONNWOOD, INC— 
A COOPERATIVE FORESTRY PROGRAM 


THROUGH Connwood, Inc., a coop- 
erative organization of forest land- 
owners and forest industries, Connec- 
ticut’s forest area is becoming a ma- 
jor factor in the state’s economy. 
Sixty percent of the land area of 
Connecticut is in woodland; in fact. 
wood is the state’s only considerable 
natural resource. 

By opening up new markets for 
cordwood material, introducing 
mechanization and organizing the 
marketing of small landowners, Conn- 
wood is making possible the profit- 
able practice of forestry and is re- 
vising the production of high-grade 
hardwood timber. 

Sponsored by the Connecticut For- 
est and Park Association in coopera- 
tion with the State Forestry Depart- 
ment and other agencies, Connwood 
is the result of years of study and 
planning. Ten years ago, a joint 
committee of the forest interests came 
to the conclusion that improvement 
cuttings to build up the young but 
promising timber stands of the state 
would not be undertaken by land- 
owners until a market could be found 
for the cordwood thus produced. In 
other words, to convert their forest 
stands to good timber, and to do it 
economically, it was necessary to sell 
the cordwood by-preduct of forestry 
operations. The committee started to 
explore new commercial uses for this 
material. 

Recently the work has been car. 
ried forward on a broader scale by 
the Northeastern Wood Utilization 
Council. This organization, now com- 
pleting its fourth year, was formed 
for a concerted attack on the prob- 
lem of low-grade wood and wood 
waste. Aided by the rapid advances 
in wood technology and chemistry, it 
has been promoting a broad program 
of applied research. Some new mar- 
kets already have been opened up. It 
seems a safe prediction that within a 
few years a sale can be found for 
practically all the accessible wood 
material now going to waste in the 
region. 

The spark which started the recent 
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developments in Connecticut was the 
discovery that a pulp mill in New 
York would purchase a_ certain 
amount of mixed hardwood in the 
rough. It would have preferred 
peeled wood, but labor was not avail- 
able for this. A favorable freight 
rate was obtained from the railroads 
—$4 a cord from any station in the 
state. On that basis, the mill would 
pay the ceiling price of $13.50 a cord. 
loaded on car. The Connecticut 
group realized that any new demand 
like this, instead of building up the 
woodlands, would tend to deplete 
them more than ever. It was, there- 
fore, decided to carry out a plan for 
organized marketing, long under con- 
sideration and only waiting for a 
definite market to appear. 

Connwood, Ine., represents an in- 
terest in good forestry and the pool- 
ing of many different woodlots in or- 
der to secure large contracts not open 
to the individual owner. The corpora- 
tion is set up on a cooperative basis. 
with each man having one vote, divi- 
dends on the stock limited to a cer- 
tain rate and provision for patronage 
dividends. But it differs from the or- 
dinary farmers’ cooperative in certain 
important particulars. For the ob- 
ject in view. the corporation needed 
to be state-wide rather than an asso- 
ciation of neighbors. More working 
capital was required than could be 
raised at the start from farmers to 
whom the woodlot was still a minor 
interest. 

To enlist ample funds and assure 
good business management two 
classes of members were set up—vot- 
ing and participating—which may be 
identical. Voting members are those 
who have subscribed for stock at $10 
a share, with the approval of the 
board of managers. About $7.000 
was subscribed the first year by for- 
est owners. With the potential busi- 
ness ahead of the corporation, ample 
funds probably can be secured from 
the same source. Participating mem- 
bers are producers of forest products 
who sell through the corporation. 
They have no vote. but share in any 


distribution of surplus profits at the 
end of each year in proportien to 
the business they have supplied. 
From now on Connwood will make 
an effort to merge these two classes 
of members. The corporation expects 
to work out an arrangement by which 
payment for a share of stock will be 
taken from the first invoice, so that 
all participating members would ac- 
quire a vote. 

The objective of Connwood is to 
furnish a market for all the forest 
products which the owner is justi- 
fied in taking out on the basis of 
good forestry. At the present time 
sawlogs command a ready sale. In 
pulpwood, 30 cars, or about 600 
cords, were shipped in the first eight 
months. One contract has been made 
for cordwood to be sold by weight 
to a roofing plant, and the new porta- 
ble charcoal kilns may open up a 
further market. We are negotiating 
in regard to the use of native wood 
for highway posts, with the idea of 
delivering them green and unpeeled 
to a commercial pressure treating 
plant. 

Another possibility is tie stock. 
About 300 thousand railroad ties are 
required in the state every year, and 
the tie producers, by creaming the 
woodlands, probably have done more 
damage than the clear-cutters. Conn- 
wood is convinced that the tie busi- 
ness can be supplied from the logs 
taken out in improvement cuttings. 
As already suggested, markets are 
likely to develop about as fast as the 
wood can be produced. New wood. 
using industries will locate where 
there is a marketing agency that can 
guarantee a steady supply of raw 
material. 

The corporation insists that cut- 
ting be done conservatively. This 
was one of the reasons for organ- 
izing, and it is the condition for 
sharing in our contracts. We are in 
a position to refuse forest products 
that are not taken out in accordance 
with reasonably good forestry prac- 
tice. Farm foresters help check up 

(Turn to page 390) 
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SoutH AMErRIcA CALLED THEM, by 
Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. Pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, New 


York City. 
$3.75. 


A writer of real ability as well as a 
naturalist, explorer and anthropolo- 
gist, tells the story of the men who 
first turned the eyes of science upon 
South America. His heroes are La 
Condamine, Humboldt, Darwin, and 
Spruce. Their lives of adventure and 
daring make a stirring tale, and give 
a valuable background to everyone 
interested in South America. 


307 pages. Ills. Price 


THe ECOLOGY OF THE PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN IN Missouri, by Charles 
W. Schwartz. University of Mis- 
souri Studies, published by the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 99 pages. Illustrations 
and maps. Price $1.50. 


An exhaustive study of one of 
America’s finest upland game-birds, 
which should be of interest to stu- 
dents of natural history, wildlife man- 
agement, and ornithology. 


TrmBer Pests, published by Timber 
Development Association Limited, 
75 Cannon St., London, E.C.4. 60 


pages, ills. 


“If properly used and maintained 
the chances of timber decaying are 
extremely slight,” says this recent 
addition to the series of timber Red 
Booklets distributed by the Timber 
Development Association. The book- 
let deals with wood-destroying fungi, 
stains of timber, insects attacking 
timber, and marine borers, and for 
each cause treats of the origin, pre- 
vention, and “cure.” The text is well 
summarized for ready use in a set 
of appendices. 


BIRTHSTONES AND FLowERs, by James 
R. Simmons. Published by Meador 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 57 pages. Price $1.00. 
Genuine feeling for nature and a 


subtle delicacy of treatment put this 
little book of poems by a professional 


forester on a high level of literary ac- 
complishment. The twelve sonnets 
on the flowers and gems of each 
month are supplemented by a series 
of short lyrics dealing with the great 
outdoors. 


Suips OF THE REDWoop Coast, by 
Jack McNairn and Jerry MacMul- 
len. _ Published by Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, 
California. 128 pages, illustrated. 
Price $3.00. 


Here is a lusty account of the ships 
that plied the California, Oregon and 
Washington coasts, and of their skip- 
pers. It is a salty little book, full of 
interesting data as to wrecks and mis- 
fortunes; the conversion from sail to 
steam, and wood to steel; a story of 
fortunes made and lost in the coastal 
trade. There are many good photo- 
graphs, and the chapter headings are 
dressed with drawings by Mr. Mac- 
Mullen. 


SHRUBS OF MICHIGAN, by Cecil Bill- 
ington. Published by Cranbrook 
Institute of Science, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. 249 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $2.50. 


One need not be a botanist to de- 
rive benefit from this compilation of 
the shrubs of Michigan. Descriptions 
are written in a style meant for the 
layman rather than the botanist and 
the author’s attempt to make his 
work popular rather than scientific 
has not resulted in sacrifice of botan- 
ical accuracy. This is one of a series 
of popular bulletins published by the 
Institute and intended for the lay- 
man. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG VOLUN- 
TEER Harpwoop Stanps, by Henry 
H. Tryon. Published by The Black 
Rock Forest, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New York. 28 pages, illustrated. 
Price $1.00. 


Very little has been published about 
the vegetational stages which appear 
on abandoned fields, clear cuttings 
and burns in the Hudson Highlands. 
The successful silviculturist should 
know the stages and the cover types, 
both as to composition and suitable 
treatment; in addition he should be 
able to decide whether it will be more 
profitable to retain or develop true 
climax types or work for the mainte- 
nance of some sub-climax association. 
This booklet outlines the principal 
cover types of the highland area, and 
suggests treatment for their profit- 
able management based on 10 years 
of observation and study. 





4 GROW XMAS 
ronser TREES 


We offer a complete line of 
Forest and Xmas Tree Planting 
Stock 








Strong, sturdy, well-rooted Seedlings and Trans- 
Plants for the conservationist, Timber-Operator, or 
other land-owner. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 

Write teday for Special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock Price List. 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana Penna. 








TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 




















-«way Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, “e- oo, 
White Spruce, Colorade Biue Spruce, ete. Price 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO Live. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 




















TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 
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Collected By A Graduate Forester 
SOUTHERN SEED CO. 
“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 


Specializing in the Pines 


ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 


BALDWIN - GEORGIA 

















Photodescrip- 
tive. Covers all 
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and north of the Gulf States. 700 illus- 
trations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 
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From Ship Masts Down to Boxboards 


(From page 377) 


of the feathery foliage and the majestic sweep of the up- 
turned branches. Luckily 1938 bore a heavy crop of cones 
and seed was hurled far and wide by the force of terrific 
winds. 

The best hardwood stands are found in the Berkshire 
Hills, the meeting place of three forest types. Spruce and 
fir come down from Vermont along the ridges, but the 
lower slopes are covered with a northern hardwood forest 
of birch, beech, and hard maple. Further south, the coves 
along the Hoosatonic River are fine sites for oak and 
hickory. 

Except on Cape Cod, the soils throughout the state are 
good and are rendered unfit for plowing only by the rough 
and rocky nature of the terrain. The stock-raising and 
dairying industries have been hindered by the tendency of 
pasture to grow up to brush and weed trees, such as gray 
birch, cherry and sassafras. Once these take hold. the cost 
of clearing land is prohibitive, while the natural shift to 
better species is very slow. 

On areas that have been cut clear, but not farmed, a 
different but hardly better succession takes place. Stump 
sprouts, crooked, infected and short-lived, are sure to domi- 
nate the stand. This tendency is encouraged by careless 
logging methods. Small, shifting operators invariably clear- 
cut. White pine sticks six inches on the stump are cut as 
readily as if they made a profit. Such facts, besides hurri- 
cane and fire, make the forests of Massachusetts what they 
are today—small, under-stocked, and of poor quality. 

The present slump in logging is due to this unbalanced 
condition of the forest. Only 14 percent can be classed as 
sawtimber. Worcester and Middlesex counties were prac- 
tically cleared of theirs in 1938. Plymouth, the oldest, as 
well as the largest, town has 50,000 acres of tree land, of 
which 5,000 are growing sawlogs, usually placed so as to 
be protected by natural barriers against fire. However. 
given complete protection, the pole stands will mature; and, 
in 40 years, sawmills may be thriving once more. 

Another factor pointing that way is the high growth- 
drain ratio. The Forest Service estimates this at no less 
than 208 percent. The 1944 drain was 59 million cubic feet 
and the growth, 123 million. While these figures are im- 
pressive at first glance, it must be borne in mind that a 
large proportion of the growth is made by scrub species, 
sprouts, culls and wolf trees or by timber trees so scattered 
as to be economically useless. Furthermore, the volume to 
which this growth was added is only vaguely known, esti- 
mates ranging from one and a half billion to five and a 
third billion board feet. 

In solving the problem of its undeveloped woodlands, the 
state is proceeding along three well-defined lines of action. 
No single conservation activity is so rewarding as that which 
protects trees from the hideous waste of fire. Year by year, 
the acreage burned decreases as the forest fire systems be- 
come better equipped, better manned and more alert. Yet 








IMPORTANT!--IF YOU PLAN TO ATTEND THE AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS 


year by year the number of fires increases as the people, 
eager but careless, swarm along the highways and into the 
woods. 

The cutting practice law of 1943 marked a new departure. 
For 30-odd years, forestry had been given the kind of 
pamphlet and platform publicity that has proved so futile 
with a population growing in numbers and harassed by 
economic instability. Instead, this law begins with the right 
of any operator to exploit the forest resources and adés it 
to the list of these activities which shall be under state su- 
pervision. Every operator must register with the district 
forester. This officer inspects each logging area and draws 
up a cutting plan whose broad objectives are to keep the 
land productive by leaving seed trees of certain sizes and 
species and to protect the smaller trees that are left. 

From one point of view, little can be said for such a law. 
Seed trees, except for white pine, are seldom lacking. But 
seed trees and fire protection, while sufficient in some places, 
are definitely not so in Massachusetts. The hurricane dis- 
closed that simply letting white pine grow will not produce 
high-quality sawlogs. Of those salvaged and sold to the 
federal government, five percent were of top grade, and 70 
percent were of the lowest. The law does not prevent the 
cutting of immature stands. It does not prevent the culling 
of woodlands for only the best species. It does not encour- 
age those investments in weeding, thinning and pruning 
which must be made if good timber is to be grown. The 
fact that magnificent primeval forest once grew without 
man’s help has no bearing today. One crop between glaciers 
is not enough. 

On the other hand, the law puts forestry where it should 
be—squarely before the man who is cutting. He is made 
to feel some responsibility to the public. Although no penal- 
ties are attached to not conforming to the cutting plan, at 
least two-thirds of the operators do so. The closer contact 
between forestry and logging, and the consequent exchange 
of ideas are the best results so far. 

Another activity of the Department of Conservation con- 
cerns the public lands. In the New England tradition, these 
are in small units and of many types. The town forests num- 
ber 118, and comprise about 32,000 acres. Some 396 thou- 
sand acres, including the huge Quabbin Reservoir, are in 
state ownership and are managed by no less than 12 agen- 
cies. In order to help correct that maladjustment in land 
use so widespread in the state, further public ownership is 
needed. The General Court has, in fact, authorized that the 
state forests be expanded from the present 172 thousand 
acres to half a million. 

Along what lines this will proceed has already been in- 
dicated. Recreation will come first, and land retirement 
second, with timber management a poor third. That these 
uses are not exclusive, but justify each other, is the best 
argument for a vigorous timber policy in the Common- 
wealth. 





Members of The American Forestry Association planning to attend the American Forest Congress called 
by the Association in Washington, D. C., October 9, 10 and 11—and all members are cordially invited to 
attend and participate freely in its deliberations—are urged to advise Association headquarters as soon as 
possible. The reason—the Association is holding a block of room reservations at Washington hotels 
which will be available as long as they last. Requests for reservations should be addressed to the Commit- 
tee on Arrangements, the American Forest Congress, 919 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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A Program For American Forestry 


(From page 350) 


the Congress is the report of the For- 
est Resource Appraisal as approved 
by its appropriate committee. (The 
Appraisal report will be published in 
the September issue of AMERICAN 
FORESTS. ) 

The meeting was held in suitable 
surroundings at the Higgins Lake 
Training Camp of the Michigan De- 
partment of Conservation, located in 
one of Michigan’s state forests. To 
relieve the strain of eight work ses- 
which everybody attended, 
there was opportunity to observe 
progressive state forestry in opera- 
tion, including protection, manage- 
ment and utilization of wood as well 
as the locally significant recreation- 
al use. 

In addition to Judge Clifford H. 
Stone, chairman, members of the 
program committee present were G. 
M. Betterton, general purchasing 
agent, Southern Pacific Railroad, 
San Francisco, California; S. R. 
Black, vice-president, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Company, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
J. N. (Ding) Darling, former presi- 
dent, General Wildlife Federation, 
Des Moines, lowa; S. G. Fontanna, 
deputy director, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Lansing; Hu- 
bert R. Gallagher, associate director, 
The Council of State Governments. 
Washington, D. C.; George A. Gar- 
ratt, dean, Yale School of Forestry, 
New Haven, Connecticut; R. E. Me- 
Ardle, assistant chief. U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Julian F. McGowin, secretary, W. 
T. Smith Lumber Company, Chap- 
man, Alabama; R. E. Marsh, assist- 
ant chief, U. S. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; A. Z. Nelson, chief, 
Forestry Division, General Land Of- 
fice, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C.; Lloyd E. Par- 
tain, manager, Commercial Research 
Division, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Charles H. Sage. 


sions, 





vice-president, Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin; James 
E. Scott, assistant chief, Division of 
Estimates, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C.; Corydon Wag- 
ner, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Washington; Tom 
Wallace, editor, Louisville Times. 
Louisville, Kentucky; and George O. 
White, state forester of Missouri, Jef- 
ferson City. 

Lee Muck, assistant to the Secre- 
tary, in Charge of Land Utilization. 
Department of the Interior, was rep- 
resented by John F. Shanklin, direc- 
tor of forests for the Department. P. 
O. Davis, director, Extension Serv- 
ice, Alabama, was called back to Au- 
burn and was unable to participate in 
the conference. 

It was announced in the July issue 
that Karley Larson, first vice-presi- 
dent, International Woodworkers of 
America, Seattle, Washington, would 
be a member of the program commit- 
tee. This was in error. Mr. Larsen 
declined to serve on the committee. 

Present to assist in presenting ma- 
terial for the committee’s considera- 
tion were four members of the 
advisory council of the Forest Re- 
source Appraisal—S. T. Dana of 
Michigan, J. W. Girard of Oregon, 
W. B. Greeley of Oregon, and E. O. 
Siecke of Texas; the Association’s 
president, W. S. Rosecrans of Cali- 
fornia; John B. Woods, director, and 
B. P. Kirkland, C. E. Ross, R. C. 
Brundage and H. S. Kernan of the 
Appraisal staff; and A. G. Hall, as- 
sistant editor of AMERICAN Forests. 

President Rosecrans, before the 
meeting adjourned, presented plans 
for the American Forest Congress, 
which were approved by the com- 
mittee. And on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors, he ex- 
pressed deep satisfaction in and ap- 
preciation of the program commit- 
tee’s accomplishments. 
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oe Re oe 
Insects and worms—destroy- 
ed vegetation—reduced ieaf 
area—stunted growth—these 
are some of the problems of 
the shade tree grower. 
Get our illustrated booklet 
that describes the use of 
“Black Leaf 40” in elimi- 
mating certain insects on 
shade trees. Lists insects— 
gives dosage. 


ais7 FREE BOOKLET—Write 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
ion 2 Louisville, Ky. 








AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
TIMBER SURVEYS 


We suggest the Aerial Survey as a 
means of obtaining—quickly and eco- 
nomically— 

q) a Photographic or Planimetric 

a 


Pp 
(2) Timber Content & Type Inventory 
(3) Basic Land-Use Data 
¢ New Infra-Red Photography Technique 
¢ Professional Forester on our Staff 
Inquiries Invited 


ROBINSON 
STANDARD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


PHOTOGRAMMETRIC ENGINEERS 
418-426 CENTRAL AVENUE 
NEWARK 7, NEW JERSEY 














OFFICIAL 
U.S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 


We Now Have Available 


No. 1 —16 Oz. Sharkskin 
No. 2 —14 Oz. Serge 
No. 5 —Tropical Worsted 


Write for latest prices and samples 





* 
THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
Uniforms for Over 50 Years 
CINCINNATI 2 OHIO 











NY, 





Single and Double-Bit Axes—all standard patterns and weights. 


Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, write us. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Cant Hooks 


Forged Steel 








Swivels 





Peavies 
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Your Invitation 
To Membership 


IN THE 


AMERICAN 
FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


TO provide a basis for informed 
postwar handling of one of the 
country’s most important natural 
resources, The American Forestry 
Association is undertaking a fact- 
finding survey to determine what 
effect the war has had upon the 
country’s forests and forest lands 
and what condition they are in 
now that manifold problems of 
reconstruction are at hand. This 
important undertaking is known 
as the Forest Resource Appraisal. 


Public-spirited citizens, indus- 
trialists and organizations alert to 
the need of forest conservation 
and development in postwar econ- 
omy are making this survey pos- 
sible by underwriting its estimated 
cost of $250,000. 


Many other individuals and or- 
ganizations are indirectly support- 
ing this activity through member- 
ship in The American Forestry 
Association. We would welcome 
your participation in the important 
program of the Association, and 
for your convenience the various 
classes of membership are listed 
in the coupon below. 


The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


| hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and en- 
ee 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 


0 Subscribing Membership ______ $4 
(1 Contributing Membership _____ 10 
(0 Sustaining Membership __---__.__ 25 
0 Life Membership ___-____.____ 100 


(Extra Postage: Canada 25c, Foreign 50c 
on Subscribing Memberships) 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
is Sent Monthly to Members. 


Name 





Street 





City and State 
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CONSERVATION CALENDAR 
Important Bills in Congress With Action to July 17, 1946 











Bills Enacted 


S. 913—Haypen—To protect scen- 
ic values along and tributary to the 
Catalina Highway within the Coro- 
nado National Forest, Arizona. Ap- 
proved June 11. Public Law No. 409. 


H. R. 5605—Tarver—Making ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947. Approved June 22. 
Public Law No. 422. 


H. R. 6407 — Jounson — Making 
apporpriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947. Approved July 1. 
Public Law No. 478. 


Bills Vetoed 


S. 1273—Hatcu—To provide for 
the acquisition by exchange of non- 
federal property within areas admin- 
istered by the National Park Service. 
Passed Senate February 21. Passed 
House June 17. Vetoed by Presi- 
dent June 29. 


Grazing 


S. 33—McCarran—Relating to the 
management and administration of 
national forest grazing lands. Passed 
Senate June 14. Referred to House 
Committee on Agriculture July 17. 


H. R. 1392—Pererson—For the 
purpose of renewing and increasing 
forage and improving watershed con- 
ditions on range lands, forest or In- 
dian lands, ete. Reported in House 


June 16; Report No. 2239. 


Parks and Monuments 


S. 2395—Jonnson — To establish 
the National Elks Scenic Area and 
Park in the San Juan Range of the 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys June 29. 


H. R. 4435—LemMKe—To establish 
the Theodore Roosevelt National 
Park, to erect a monument in mem- 
ory of Theodore Roosevelt in Medora, 
North Dakota. Passed House June 
a7. 


H. R. 4486—Sixes—To abolish 
the Santa Rosa Island National Mon- 
ument and provide for conveyance to 
Escambia County, Florida. Passed 
House June 3. Passed Senate July 17. 


H. R. 6609—PETERsSON—To au- 
thorize the survey of a proposed Mis- 
sissippi River Parkway for the pur- 
pose of determining its feasibility. 
Reported in House June 27; Report 
No. 2360. 


Rivers and Flood Control 


H. R. 6407—MansrieLtp—(H. Res. 
646)—Authorizing the construction, 
repair and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors. 
Passed House June 6. Passed Sen- 
ate with amendments July 5. Con- 
ference report agreed to July 10. 


H. R. 6597—Wuirttincton—Au- 
thorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors 
for flood control. Passed House June 
20. Passed Senate with amendments 
July 5. Conference report agreed to 


July 11. 


Public Lands 


S. 1672—O’Manoney—To author- 
ize the transfer to the Department of 
the Interior of surplus lands and 
property of federal agencies on re- 
clamation projects. Passed Senate 
June 14. Referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments June 18. 


S. 2394—McCarran—To amend 
the Act entitled, “An Act to authorize 
the President of the United States to 
make withdrawals of public lands in 
certain cases,” approved June 25, 
1910, as amended. Referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys June 29. 


Science 


S. 1850—KILcoreE ET aL—(H. R. 
6672—CELLER) —To promote the 
progress of science and the useful 
arts, to secure the national defense, 
to advance the national health and 
welfare. Passed Senate July 3. Re- 
ferred to House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce July 5. 


Wildlife 


H. R. 3821 — FiLannacan — To 
amend the Federal Aid to Wildlife 
Restoration Act of September 2, 1937, 
as amended. Passed House May 6. 
Passed Senate July 17. 
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Logs for Beauty 


(From page 359) 


not be wholly at the mercy of labor 
unions and politicians. We _ hired 
truckers to bring our logs from the 
forests around Prescott, and we hired 
Indians to do much of the work. 
Sometimes Mr. Arnold would go to 
high school and hire big senior boys 
to work on Saturdays. Main thing 
needed is common sense and deter- 
mination, plus some imagination.” 

Obviously “some” imagination 
isn’t enough, if you inspect the Ar- 
nold home. These folks had more 
than some, but so can anybody who 
tries. The Arnolds also give full 
credit to Burns Roensch, Mrs. Ar- 
nold’s brother. Mr. Roensch is a dis- 
tinguished young architect now in 
New Jersey but formerly of Houston, 
Texas, where he built many fine 
apartments, homes and office build- 
ings. He specialized in a study of 
regional architecture, and lived for 
a time in New Mexico where the 
pueblo Indian influence is strong. 
He, too, saw the inherent beauty in 
logs, and used it to advantage in this 
“picture home” at Phoenix. 

But his technical perfections were 
based a great deal on the Arnolds’ 
own designing, which is the way any 
good architect should work with a 
home owner, says he. After all, the 
personal touch must come from the 
people who are to live in a place, the 
people who “dream it” in the first 
place, and pay for it through the 
heart and pocketbook. 

Interior of the Arnold pueblo is 
like something from a picture book, 
yet is not gaudy, never lacking in 
quiet good taste. Three fireplaces 
are in Indian style, one in the living 
room, one in the dining room, and 
one in the master bedroom. No fire- 
place was ever more stately—or more 
economical—than the Indian’s cor- 
ner fireplace with the opening shaped 
like an arrowhead. Indian fires use 
little fuel, too; the Indian philosophy 
was to have a small fire and sit close 
to it. 

Floors in the living room and bed- 
rooms are cement—turquoise green, 
or red, with color mixed in, not 
painted on. But in the main dining 
room, on the dining-living room 
porch facing the patio, on the patio 
stair landing, on the porch of the 
patio guest room, and on the front 
walk, colored flagstones in colored 
cement are used. These are big flat 
slabs of sandstone, native to Arizona 
but found almost everywhere else too, 


in reds, yellows, browns, blacks, 
whites and greens. They are spec- 
tacular as floors; they have a “Span- 
ish” touch, which is appropriate in 
this Southwest. They wear forever. 
They require no elaborate upkeep, 
because they are best when unpol- 
ished and rough (otherwise they lose 
their color and tend to be neutral 
tone). They enhance the air of being 
“rugged western” without being 
crude. They are, of course, emi- 
nently colorful, and native, like the 
logs themselves. 


Much of the furniture in the Ar- 
nold home is home-made, again of 
logs. Those sturdy twin or double- 
decker beds in young Rosemary’s 
room, for instance, show cut-outs of 
Arizona’s Camelback and Supersti- 
tion mountains. Mr. Arnold made 
them, of rough lumber and logs. Two 
“modern” tables in Mr. Arnold’s 
study are pieces of plywood, an inch 
thick, on top of 10-inch logs; simple, 
yet exquisite, and strong. They cost 
nothing but imagination and after- 
supper work, because they were left- 
overs from the main building. 

Stools and two big arm chairs, a 
table and a big floor lamp, are made 
of those strange, strange logs of the 
desert which aren’t logs at all—the 
wood of the saguaro cactus. This. 
the largest cactus of all, has a trunk 
of spongy mass held together by out- 
er “ribs” or perpendicular poles. In- 
dians used these dried poles for lum- 
ber for 2,000 or more years, and still 
do. The Arnolds adapted them to 
modern and picturesque furniture, 
some made by their own hands, some 
by a skilled craftsman. 

One fixture, a great light on the 
patio porch, is a perfect icosahedron 
star—which any good dictionary will 
tell you means it has 20 symmetrival 
faces, and is spherical around its 
points. It is of glass and strips of 
tin, Mexican made. It cost—not the 
$150 it looks like, but $15, import 
duty included. It is probably the all- 
around prettiest light fixture in Ari- 
zona. Unless the prettiest be that one 
made of six real branding irons which 
hangs in the Arnold dining room. It 
was made by Roby Goff, who teaches 
iron craft in a high school and who 
was a friend of the Arnolds. 

“Without friends we could never 
have had a picturesque home.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold will tell you. “They 
gave us countless good ideas, and 
many direct gifts and helps. Friends 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 
Positive Internal Brakes 
BATTS VA = 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 


For Use Where Power is Not Prac- 
tical, Available, or Sufficient 


Two Ton “Lightweight” —Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility”—We. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton “Special”—Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
—Adjustable length crank handle — anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers in principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle 4, Wash. 














FOREST FIRE PREVENTION 
BOOK MATCHES 





SPREAD the message of Forest 
Fire Prevention by distributing 
useful Book Matches — and at 
the same time have the advantage 
of your imprint on each match 


book. 


THESE matches with your im- 
print available in case lots (2,500 
books) at $12.50 a case. 


Write for samples 


The American Forestry Ass'n 
919 17th St., N.\W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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PORTABLE FIRE PUMPERS 


A Champion Centrifugal Fire Pump and a Water Cooled 
Engine of ample power. Ruggedly mounted on skids with 
handles at both ends so that two men can easily carry it. 





You can load it into a passenger car or truck and take it 
easily and quickly wherever needed, setting it 


in opera- 
tion right at the water supply. 


200 & 300 GPM 


WRITE FOR 100 PAGE CATALOG 


W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 














SANDVIK BOW SAWS 


MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 
SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 





Send for Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7), N. Y. 











The 
REFORESTATOR 


The Michigan State College Reforestator—capable 
under normal conditions of planting more than 
10,000 trees in an eight-hour day — is NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 





Equipped to use 7:00 x 20 truck tires. 
Price without tires, $590.00 f.0.b. Elsie, Michigan 





Manufactured by 


Elsie Airport - - - Elsie, Michigan 








are a better asset than money in the 
bank, we found. Our home is rich 
with their gifts. Our lives are en- 
riched by the love and memories they 
represent.” 

And there is reason to believe that 
Arizona is enriched, at least a little. 
by this “log house” built from native 
forests. a demonstration that humbler 
materials need never take a back 
place to fancy factory-made chromi- 
ums. plastics and compounds. 


Connwood, Inc. 
(From page 384) 


on the methods of owners and opera- 
tors. Connwood believes this type of 
control is much more effective than 
any form of government regulation. 

The operations of Connwood have 
been kept elastic. Although the char- 
ter provides wide powers, it is not 
planned at present to go into storage 
or processing, as that would involve 
business risks not justified at this 
stage. Connwood is essentially a for- 
est products broker. Members may 
sign up to produce a certain cordage 
of pulpwood or a number of posts, 
but are not asked to sign an agree- 
ment to deal only with the coopera- 
tive. 

It is preferred that the owner cut 
and deliver his own wood. For han- 
dling the business arrangements, the 
corporation collects a service charge. 
usually five percent; for pulpwood 
this commission is paid by the pulp 
mill, for which Connwood acts as 
state agent. In other cases, the owner 
delivers his wood to the roadside, 
and the corporation contracts for the 
trucking. This is a rather expensive 
item, because of the labor involved 
in loading and unloading by hand. 
We are now exploring various types 
of mechanical loaders. Where the 
owner is not equipped to do his own 
harvesting, the corporation may help 
him make arrangements with a cut- 
ting crew to have the work done. 

The state forests have been an im- 
portant source of material, in fact an 
indispensable nucleus. While it has 
no official connection with Conn- 
wood, the forestry department has 
been helpful in many ways. Its ad- 
vice and the service of its field staff 
is needed, and the department in turn 
needs the marketing outlets which 
Connwood can provide. At the start. 
office facilities have been contributed 
by the Connecticut Forest and Park 
Association, as a father cares for his 
child. An experienced field manager 
has been engaged. Full-scale opera- 


tion will require a budget of about 
The annual growth 


$10,000 a year. 
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in Connecticut is a million cords, 
worth at least $10,000,000 at the 
roadside, and Connwood expects to 
absorb a considerable proportion of 
this business. 

A broad market for forest products 
and the new lightweight power saws 
are making it possible to do inte- 
grated logging. Under the old sys- 
tem, or lack of system, a crew would 
cut only sawlogs and leave the tops. 
Two or even three crews might go 
through the same woodlot in succes- 
sion, each harvesting a special prod- 
uct. By marking the trees that should 
be removed in a heavy improvement 
cutting, they can all be taken out in 
one operation. Under a method with 
which we are starting to experiment, 
the trees are felled with the portable 
power saws, limbed, and then drawn 
tree-length (except for the heavier 
logs) to a truck road. Here the power 
saw again comes into use for buck- 
ing. Whatever will make a merchant- 
able sawlog is cut off for that pur- 
pose. Pulpwood comes next. Any- 
thing that will not make pulpwood 
goes into the cordwood pile. The 
Swedes have long used this system; 
it reduces labor cost and insures com- 
plete utilization. 

For integrated logging with the 
fullest possible use of mechanical 
power, it will be necessary to re- 
educate the old operators or develop 
others. We hope to see a new class 
of contractors who will not buy and 
sell but merely operate, at so much 
a cord or a thousand feet, for owners 
who cannot do their own logging. 
They will need a certain amount of 
equipment. Trained crews would be 
used, paid by the day rather than 
the piece, because the men must be 
shifted constantly from one part of 
the operation to another. There 
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might be a bonus for crew produc- 
tion. We could find plenty of work 
for at least two such operators in 
each county. A good deal of cutting 
will still be done by farmers who, 
with the new markets for wood, can 
keep their help profitably employed 
throughout the year, instead of firing 
in the fall and hiring again in the 
spring. A lightweight chain saw may 
come to be as much a part of the 
farmer’s equipment as a mowing ma- 
chine. 

To supply trained crews, a new 
type of woods labor must be devel- 
oped. We have made a beginning in 
the woodworkers’ training school 
maintained by the State Forestry De- 
partment where returned veterans are 
given a month’s course in the use 
and care of tools and machines. The 
right kind of operator could take 
comparatively green GI’s and turn 
them into woodsmen under the train- 
ing-on-the-job program, with finan- 
cial aid from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. The professional woodsman 
of the future, as we see it, will be 
the young man who wants to work 
with machinery and prefers to work 
with machinery out-of-doors. He will 
live in the neighborhood. Each 
morning, when his neighbor drives 
to a factory, he will drive to the 
place where his crew is working that 
day. He will be assured a permanent 
job, and by the new methods he will 
be able to produce enough to earn a 
good wage. 

New uses are being found for low- 
grade wood as a by-product of tim- 
ber production. A start has been 
made in orderly marketing, on what 
we believe are sound lines. Mechani- 
zation is here, as an answer to the 
labor shortage. Integrated logging is 
the logical next step. 


Unto the Hills 


(From page 365) 


against the vast blue depths; seconds 
later comes the echoing and re-echo- 
ing crack of its impact against some 
unseen crag far below. The lead man 
glances down and grins at us in con- 
fidence. We grin back, experience 
making us sure of our ability to hold 
him on the tightening rope if he 
should fall. He moves again, swing- 
ing rhythmically upward, and is out- 
lined against the blue air for a mo- 
ment before he disappears beyond 
the rounded sandstone skyline. Then 
only the writhing rope and sounds 
of scratching hobnails tell of his 
progress. 

While anchoring and waiting we 


have time to look around again. To 
the right is a jumbled mass of red- 
brown, striated rock ending in the 
jagged pinnacles of a_ knife-sharp 
ridge which races almost vertically 
upward. Our eyes grasp and hold at 
this ridge, for beyond is only giddy 
blue space, ending finally in the 
shimmering white of clouds and 
snowy peaks a hundred miles away. 
We glance quickly down, to see im- 
mediately around us a comforting 
little area of piled-up rocks, sloping 
gently for a few feet before it curves 
abruptly into the face up which we 
have come. 

On our other side, beyond the lit- 
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THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description | 
Cc. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. | 











INGERSOLL SHOVELS 


Blade Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 
Shovels, Spades and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 
Steel (Interlocking mesh-grain structure) are 
light, strong, and hold edge unusually well, 
INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 











Bartlett Tree Tools 


are used the 
world over. 





send for Cata- 
log and pla: 


for the future. CORRZINO 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3019 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 2, Mich. 








WOODMAN’S PAL 


The Sportsman's brush-axe, for adven- 
turous days in field and forest! Makes 
play out of clearing trails and campsite; 


building campfires, lean-tos and shelters! 
Write now for information! 

The VICTOR TOOL CO. 
3048 Chapel Terrace, Reading, Pa. 
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HOW TO PLAN ... 
A MEMORIAL FOREST 


To stimulate the establish- 
ment of Memorial Forests, a 
step-by-step guide has been 
prepared by the staff of The 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion. It is an attractive two- 
color booklet, and is avail- 
able at ten cents a copy. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th St., N. W. Wash. 6, D. C. 


























A REISSUE OF A PIONEER 
BOOK ON TIMBER LAW 


The new volume contains the com- 
plete original publication of 308 
pages with a Supplement of 50 
pages covering legislative en- 
actments and court deci- 
sions since the original 
printing. 


The Essentials of 
American Timber Law 
By J P. KINNEY, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


N this book the author has not 

only outlined the general princi- 
ples of the common law and statu- 
tory law as applied to trees and 
their products, and sketched the de- 
velopment of the law in America, 
but has also collected thousands of 
citations of court decisions inter- 
preting the common law, the Fed- 
eral statutes, and the statutes of 
various American states. Many 
British and Canadian decisions are 
also cited where applicable. 

Every chapter contains informa- 
tion that will prove of inestimable 
value to any one who desires to 
ascertain easily and quickly the 
fundamentals of American timber 
law, or who needs references to 
court decisions to support a well- 
founded view as to the law upon 
any particular point. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS—Classifications 
of Property, Forms of Private Profes- 
sion of Land and Incidents Thereof. 
Trees and Timber as Property. The 
Liability of a Tenant as to Waste. 
The Doctrine of Waste as Applied to 
Timber. Remedies for Waste. Civil 
Liability for Trespass Upon Timber 
and for the Conservation of Timber 
Products, Statutory Civil Liability for 
Timber Trespass. Injury to Growing 
Trees as a Criminal Offense. Con- 
tracts Regarding the Preparation 
and Manufacture of Timber Prod- 
ucts. Contracts for the Sale of Tim- 
ber Products. The Inspection and 
Measurement of Timber Products. 
The Transportation of Timber Prod- 
ucts by Flotation. Standing Timber 
as Included in a Mortgage. Trees on 
a Boundary Line or in a Highway. 
Trees, Nursery Equipment, and Saw- 
mills, as Fixtures. The Policy of the 
National Government in Regard to the 
Free Use of Timber Taken from Pub- 
lie Lands. 


358 pages, 6 x 9. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $3. Please mail me 
a copy of KINNEY’S ESSENTIALS OF 
AMERICAN TIMBER LAW, with Supple- 
ment and Index bound as an integral part. 


Name_______. 
Street 


City and State 
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tle ledge and crack which form our 
route, is a single wall, steep as a giant 
stepladder. Looking at its massive 
breadth, our eyes are swept downward 
by black, awe-inspiring gullies and 
by buttresses which leap in thou- 
sand-foot steps to the rocky timber- 
line meadows. From far below in 
the hazy depths comes the whisper- 
ing, rushing sound of invisible water- 
falls, while nearby can be heard only 
the intermittent drip-drip of water 
from melting snow, working its way 
down blackened channels in the preci- 
pice and by its very sound accenting 
the intensity of the enveloping silence. 

A faint, echoing voice comes from 
above: “Anchor OK—come on up!” 

We climb in our turn, one at a 
time, the others anchoring. And so 
it goes for another hour or more; 
ledges and steep rock walls, cracks 
and buttresses are surmounted, until 
suddenly we find nothing more above 
us except a deep blue sky, luminous 
against the clear sparkle of sunlit 
clouds. This must be the summit, 
the culmination of our climb. Al. 
though the long descent still lies be- 
fore us, our goal is won! 

We shake hands in weary happi- 
ness, taking in quick breaths of the 
thin, sharp, unsatisfying air. Then 
we examine the summit cairn, find 
the climbers’ register and study the 
names scrawled in it, many of them 
almost illegible because they were 
written with trembling rock-scuffed 
hands. Here we find friends and 
strangers, all bound by a common 
tie. Here, far back among the dog- 
eared pages, is the well-known name 
of a young woman climber who died 
years ago on one of our own familiar 
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peaks, and here are other friends 
who were lost in battle overseas. We 
sign our names, wondering a little as 
we do where we shall be when others 
read these hasty scribblings. Certain- 
ly far away, and maybe farther than 
we think—but always carrying with 
us the warm and pleasant memory of 
this sunny mountain day. 

But now it is late for lunch, and 
we are suddenly bitten by our for- 
gotten hunger. Dropping down from 
the summit a little distance we stop 
for food and rest, stretching and re- 
laxing on the sun-warmed top of a 
projecting turret. Our hands are 
scratched and gray with stone-dust: 
every muscle has been twisted and 
flexed; exertion has driven the clear 
mountain air into the very bottoms 
of our lungs. Tired? Yes, of course 
—but how good it feels! With half- 
closed eyes we lazily watch a single 
wide, dark cloud as it trails a skirt 
of rain across a distant purple 
valley. 

A shadow glides across the rock 
and with it a curling wind begins to 
reach around the corners of the 
mountain, probing through our 
clothes. We shiver and look at each 
other in quick agreement; it is time 
to go. Because our downward way 
will follow an easier route we coil 
the rope, hang our ice-axes under our 
arms, and swing down over a boul- 
der-strewn ridge in the easy gait of 
practised mountaineers. And as we 
go we think of what we found up 
here among the peaks; once more we 
understand what draws us to the 
mountains and always calls us back, 
however far away the winding paths 
of life may lead. 
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WITH PRIDE we offer our post-war 
Type “Y” Pacific Portable Fire 
Fighter Pumper. 

Tough—and battle proved around 
the world, the Type “Y” holds the 
enviable record of being the most 
powerful and dependable unit for its 
weight and size ever built. 

Simplified design makes both power- 
head and pump completely accessible 
for inspection and adjustment. 

A feature of the Type “Y” is the 
water-cooled muffler cast in its base. 
An exhaust cut-out also is provided 
for use when emergency demands that 
every ounce of power be utilized. 

The Type “Y” Pacific Pumper com- 
bines: 

1. Extreme Light Weight 
2. Superbly Smooth Power 
3. Unmatched Efficiency 
4. Ready Accessibility 

It has everything a portable pumper 
should have to guarantee assured serv- 
ice under any and all conditions — 
built-in stamina, ample power, maxi- 
mum pumping capacity. Can be easily 
and quickly strapped or clamped to a 
packboard, forming a well-balanced 
one-man load, net weight, complete, 
ready to operate, 70 pounds. 

In the post-war model, crank case 
oil seals have been added; efficiency 
and moisture resistance of the mag- 
neto have been greatly improved; hy- 
draulic speed control has been in- 





stalled; a high degree of standardiza- 
tion has been attained, and a compre- 
hensive distributor organization set 
up to back up sales with service. 

Type “Y” is recommended as the 
best all-purpose pumping unit for ev- 
ery emergency need. Ideal for forest 
fire control; for fire protection in com- 
munities, resorts, on estates; for pro- 
tecting rights-of-way, bridges, trestles, 
snow-sheds, as well as other types of 
property. 

Type “Y” Pacific Portable Fire 
Fighter Pumpers have been proved by 
the U. S. Navy, many governmental 
agencies and commercial users. Still 
sold at the 1937 price. Immediate de- 
livery as long as present stock lasts. 

Also, Accessories 

Having built up during the past year 
a substantial stock of accessories, we 
are ina particularly favorable position 
to make “double-quick” deliveries. To 
list a few—Siamese connection; Hose 
tee; Pressure relief valve; Pressure 
relief automatic check valve; Unit 
Siamese valve; Hose couplings; 
Bleeder valve; Pacific Combination 
solid stream nozzle. 


Pacolized Linen Forestry Hose 
Permanently Mildew-Proof and 
Rot-Resistant 

Pacific Pacolized Linen Forestry 
Hose is unsurpassed in strength, dura- 
bility and lightness of weight. Per- 
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manently protected from mildew by an 
exclusive “Pacolizing” treatment. The 
threads are so thoroughly impregnated 
that the treatment will last the entire 
lifetime of the hose. Pacolizing does 
not stiffen the fabric, but actually adds 
to the flexibility of the hose. Pacific 
“Pacolized” Linen Hose is only one- 
third the bulk of ordinary cotton rub- 
ber lined hose. 

Please address or visit us, or our 
distributor if handier, for more com- 
plete and detailed information. 


Manufactured by 
Fire Fighting Equipment Division 
PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
Seattle 1, Washington 


Distributed by 

BLANCHARD ASSOCIATES, INC. 

25 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC. 

623-625 Sixth Avenue, New York, New York 
SAGER-SPUCK SUPPLY COMPANY 

360-366 Broadway, Albany 1, New York 
WAGLER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

2544 W. Greves Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
CURTIS MARINE COMPANY, INC. 

554-556 Front Street, Norfolk 7, Virginia 
PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
JAY L. HARMAN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO, 

307 San Francisco-Street, El Paso, Texas 
A. W. DAVIS SUPPLY COMPANY 

2351 N. W. York St., Portland 10, Oregon 
WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 

69-75 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
BROWN, FRASER & CO., LTD. 

1150 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 








We Would Not Be Without | NID | ANY 2%. 


Letters like the above from users 
of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are our 
best advertising. This statement by 
Chief Langley is typical ef many 
such letters we have on file. Let 
us send you copies together with 


our catalog. 


Fire Chief Langley is shown above 
with one of the many INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS with which his department 
fights all types of indoor and out- 
side fires. 


(4dt left) Fire fighters are fam'Uar with 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and depend on them 
to take care of fires in brush and woods as 
well as fires in buildings, on roofs and in 
rubbish, etc. 


How is your supply of these famous clear water 
fire extinguishers? Do you have plenty on hand 
to take care of any emergency which might ari 
Remember INDIAN FIRE PUMPS, although inex- 
are the fastest, most econcemical means of 
ires before they spread beyond control. 
Order ‘Now! Don’t take a chance with fire. Use 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. 
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